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BROADCASTING IN THE ICBM AGE 


HE sobering events of the first six months of 1958 have already 

produced rather widespread effects among broadcasters and other 
practitioners of the art of mass communications. Almost every meeting 
of educators, broadcasters, journalists, public opinion specialists, has 
been climaxed by extensive reappraisal and critical evaluation of the 
role of the communications media in the age of missile warfare. 


The extent to which the keynote speeches at practically every pro- 
fessional meeting related to mass communications followed the same 
theme prompted the inclusion of condensed versions of some of the 
more notable addresses in this issue of the Journal. They were chosen 
from three substantially disparate types of gathering, before wholly 
different audiences in three different parts of the country. The first 
such meeting was that of communicators and public opinion specialists 
attending the Boston University Conference on Enlightened Public 
Opinion. In the Midwest, the occasion was the 49th Annual Journalism 
Week at the University of Missouri; while on the West Coast, it was 
the 36th Annual Convention of the National Association of Broadcasters. 
The keynote address in each instance reflected the serious concern with 
which students of mass communications view the role of communi- 
cations in the ICBM age. + 


It is of some significance that two of the addresses herein included 
are by Dr. Frank Stanton, president of Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc., an industry spokesman and former college professor, who 
was the recipient of two distinguished service awards in both academic 
and commercial fields. He was granted the award for Distinguished 
Service in Journalism at the University of Missouri, and subsequently 
received the highest honor of the broadcasting industry —the NAB 
Keynote Award — at the NAB Convention. Dr. Stanton told both stu- 
dent journalists and commercial broadcasters the same thing — the need 
for increased effort by the news media to bring information to the 
public, and for greater efforts toward a more responsible press. At 
Boston, a noted political scientist told public opinion specialists and 
communicators of the need for a more mature understanding of inter- 
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national communication and of the role of propaganda in the present 
international climate of opinion. 


While the effects of such addresses are ephemeral at best, it is per- 
haps noteworthy that commercial broadcasters, students of mass media, 
public opinion and communication specialists, for the first time were 
concerned with substantially the same thing at the same time. Inter- 
necine conflicts between media, interdisciplinary squabbles between 
political or behaviorial scientists and the mass communications practi- 
tioners were set aside, at least temporarily, and all were joined in con- 
templation of a common problem. For this reason, if for no other, the 
following three addresses are reproduced here. 


—The Editor 
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THE CRITICAL NECESSITY FOR AN 
INFORMED PUBLIC 


By Frank Stanton, President Columbia Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


PART I: THE BROADCASTER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


E are living in a wholly new age, amid a wholly changed set of 
world conditions, and . . . we might do well to take a look at 
what the new age means to us as broadcasters. 


The comfort and quiet of millions of American homes were shattered 
by a news bulletin shortly before seven o'clock on a Friday evening 
last October. Before two hours had passed, an unfamiliar code signal 
— the sharp beep of Sputnik I — penetrated into virtually every home in 
the country. This was more than a fantastic news bulletin. It was startling 
evidence of a fact of awesome significance. 


Before many days had passed, this Soviet satellite had chanbed the 
outlook of the whole country on a score of things from the defense 
budget to education. The trouble at Central High in Little Rock, the 
AFL-CI0O’s suspension of the Teamsters, the question of who would run 
for Governor in California — matters like these that had dominated the 
news were shaken down to the dimensions of a high school football 
game. This nation had suffered a resounding defeat. 


The only positive thing about it was that the people knew it, and 
the realization came very fast. Public opinion, in response to a tremen- 
dous flow of information, moved out ahead of the leadership of the coun- 
try and pressed it into action. Within weeks, steps were taken to liberate 
scientific knowledge from restrictions that inhibited joint progress with 
our allies; a new and high White House was created to give direc- 
tion and impetus to our scientific program; top priority in the Defense 
Department was given to the missile program; the budget was revised 
to provide for accelerated research and development; the army was 
directed to launch earth satellites; a penetrating reappraisal of our 
whole educational system was undertaken; and concrete moves to re- 
organize the Department of Defense were initiated. This immediate 


*Condensed version of the Keynote Address before the 36th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Broadcasters, Los Angeles, April 29, 1958. 
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recognition and goading to action represented a victory that went far 
to dispel the gloom and alleviate the shock caused by Sputnik. 


But the ominous beeps signaled the beginning of a technological war 
with the highest stakes in history. And the victory of the public response 
to it in America was little more than a realignment of forces in a battle. 
Only six months have gone by, and already there are signs of a slow, 
persistent lapsing to the relaxed attitude that all our problems are 
being taken care of somehow. Yet any sensible American would agree 
that the dangers evoked by Sputnik have not subsided one iota... . 


The chilling facts of the Soviet launchings — with all their sobering 
implications of Russia’s progress on intercontinental ballistic missiles — 
spell out the dimensions of the problem and the dangers that face us 
as a nation and the whole Western World. Meanwhile we are caught 
in the historic dilemma of a democracy: how to get enough action fast 
enough. Not to react to disaster but to prevent disaster. 


It seems to me that there is only one way it can be done, and that 
we in this industry bear the brunt of the burden — whether we like it 
or not —to insure its achievement. Sputnik I demonstrated that, given 
information promptly, authoritatively and compellingly, the American 
people will mobilize swifty, not just to approve governmental action, 
but to demand it. This national reaction made it clear that it does not 
take the bloody explosion of a Pearl Harbor for a democracy to move 
into action. 


The danger lies in the falling-off of an aroused, interested, alert 
people once the initial shock of the discovery of new realities lapses. 
In this age of outer space, we cannot afford such a lapse. The answer is 
simple: we now face the duty to get before the American people a con- 
tinuing report of what is going on both here and abroad; we must exert 
ourselves as never before to report with thoroughness and clarity; and 
we must make absolutely sure that we do the job so well that there 
will never sneak up upon this nation a Pearl Harbor of ICBM pro- 
portions. 


The job is going to get harder rather than easier as Russia expands 
its front and becomes more active in international economic warfare. 
Effective counter-attacks by the United States on the economic battle- 
field can be launched and sustained only if more Americans have a 
better understanding of the problems and fully comprehend its urgency. 
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Compared to the reporting of dramatic scientific developments, this 
vital economic conflict puts a really tough assignment before us as 
reporters. 


This kind of responsibility seems to me the great challenge that faces 
this industry today —a challenge besides which all other problems 
fade . .... We need to remind ourselves that since the eve of World War 
II, broadcasting has become the major source of news for the people 
in this country. As early as 1942, the American Institute of Public 
Opinion revealed, 62 per cent of the American people preferred to get 
foreign and national news over the radio; 82 per cent of all respondents 
said that they heard the news first over the radio. Today, American 
adults report, two to one, that they consider broadcast news more re- 
liable than that in newspapers. . . . More people in America get the 
news from an individual network news reporter than from any other 
one source. Most Americans heard the news of Sputnik I from radio 
and television. 


Added to all this is the fact that, alone among media, broadcasting 
can reach all the people at the same time. It can reach them immedi- 
ately. And it can reach them at any hour of the day or night. In a 
democracy, which grinds to a halt without an informed people, this is 
a profoundly serious responsibility that has been placed on us. In an 
age over which hangs the threat of ICBM warfare, with all the speedy, 
unpredictable devastation that it implies, it is a responsibility of critical 
importance. Broadcasters can meet this responsibility — if their essen- 
tial strength and structure are not impaired and if we put our minds to 
it without qualification. 


Networks and stations must continue to work together. Only through 
the networks can events be transmitted simultaneously to the whole 
nation, and only through individual stations can local aspects of national 
problems be dealt with fully and effectively. 


All of us, in both networks and stations, must see with complete 


clarity the urgency of this information-disseminating function, and 
come to an unqualified determination to do the job. We must throw 
the full weight of our skills, experience and resources behind this effort, 
for this is the real test of the public interest, convenience and necessity, 
upon which our franchises depend. 
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Can there be any question that an informed people is the whole 
force of a democracy and that, in time of continuing crisis, it is the 
difference between life and death. Democracy moves in response to the 
people. Government in the United States cannot proceed by merely 
seeking approval after it acts. Often its inertia can be overcome only 
by popular pressures. Yet without a continuing flow of evidence before 
the people, there is no feedback. When this vital process is more vul- 
nerable to the speed of events than ever before in our history, it would 
be suicidal for us to fall down on our job of providing the evidence. 


It is nothing short of providential that electronic journalism came 
of age on the eve of the ICBM age. For the first time in a climate of 
events demanding that decisions be made by the people wisely and 
quickly, the evidence upon which they must make their decision is avail- 
able to virtually every home. It is available directly and swiftly. And 
it is evidence — not just reports. Electronic journalism brings to the 
people the full image of personalities — not just what somebody says 
about them. It brings the event itself— not just what somebody 
reported about it. It brings the background of events. It reveals trends. 
Through the depth interview, in which leaders making the news are 
directly confronted with unrehearsed, informed questions, it enables 
people to look at all sides of major issues. 


Because the sources of the evidence needed by the people to make 
intelligent decisions are world-wide, and because access to personalities 
and events of world importance is physically and economically impos- 
sible to individual stations, a very great share of the reporting job must 
be done by the networks. Moreover, the interest in world events created 
by people hearing the voices of reporters from where the news origi- 
nates has proved a powerful factor in focusing increased attention to 
national and international affairs. This is one of the significant con- 
tributions that a network makes to broadcast journalism and the public, 
particularly in areas where newspapers give major emphasis to local 
and regional news. 


And the individual stations of the country also have special res- 
ponsibilities of no less importance. Among them is the job of extend- 
ing into terms of community reference the great issues and problems 
that confront us as a nation. If it did nothing else, the haunting beep 
of Sputnik awoke this country to a concern over education that is with- 
out parallel in our history. The national concern was expressed in 
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news stories, in background informational programs on our schools 
and colleges, in discussions and debates by nationally known educators 
and critics of education, in interviews of students, parents, teachers and 
scientists, in national audits of our educational strengths and weaknesses. 


But to have real meaning and to inspire real action, this grave prob- 
lem must be pressed to the local community. The national spotlight 
can only illumine it in general terms. To solve it, there must be con- 
cern, watchfulness and action in the thousands of communities served 
by individual stations. There must be an opportunity for the citizens 
of the community to hear their own educators and other leaders on the 
subject. This is something to which the networks cannot make a direct 
contribution. Only the stations can pick up where the networks must 
stop and help translate principles evoked by national discussion into 
the community action upon which the resolution of many of our basic 
problems ultimately depend. 


An equal responsibility rests with the individual station to stimulate 
national action. The ultimate source of authority in America is not 
in Washington but in the thousands of communities that are represented 
there. Views and attitudes from home must get to Washington, and it 
is then that the Federal Government acts — and not in response to the 
demands or unsupported urgings of a few nationally prominent people. 
National action depends upon a union of regional and local views. For 
these to be distilled and articulated, it is necessary for interest to be 
aroused on the local level and for discussion to be vigorous and to end 
in a positive expression of the consensus. One way to produce irre- 
sponsible action in Washington would be to cut off the constant flow 
of intelligent, considered, expressed opinion from the rest of America. 
To insure this flow, the people must see and hear world and national 
events in relation to their own affairs. Here, too, the station must be 
the vehicle through which the people of its community become perfectly 


clear on the impact of remote events on their affairs and institutions. 


As this unprecedented challenge confronts the industry — a challenge 
that unmistakably involves our national survival — we must take real- 
istic stock of ourselves and see if we are equal to it... . 


This is not just a matter of holding our own. There are four fronts 
on which, it seems to me, we must move. 


First: We must resist with vigor and unity of purpose all short- 
sighted efforts— however well intended — to weaken the basic struc- 
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ture of broadcasting. Sound practices and economic health are the 
minimum essentials of getting the job done. 


Second: We must ourselves take a fresh look at the “public interest, 
convenience and necessity,” never forgetting that without devotion to 
this basic element of our charter, we can become just another industry. 


Third: We must broaden our concept of what constitutes an ade- 
quate news service. By this, I do not mean adequate in quantity alone. 
I mean a program service fresh, imaginative, provocative and arresting 
in quality. ' 


Fourth: We must join the rest of the press in the fight for the right 
to get information and, without harassment, to report it. For this is the 
raw material from which sound public opinion is formed in a democracy. 


Over the long pull, the ultimate fate of a democracy rests on the 
attitudes of its people. We know by historic experience, sometimes 
perilously close to disaster, that the people can be stirred to action once 
they know what is happening. But we know also that it is easy and 
tempting for the people to drift into passiveness and false confidence. 
We in broadcasting, reaching into virtually all of the homes of this 
country, have a responsibility — that we cannot escape, or shift to any- 
one else — to see that this does not happen. 


PART II 


THE MAJOR JOB: THE FLOW OF INFORMATION 


E are . . . at one of those pivotal points in American journalism 

where its basic role is undergoing a tremendous change: a change 
in opportunity, a change in responsibility, a change being visited upon 
us whether we like it or not. 


Moreover, I am convinced that never before has the role of journal- 
ism in America assumed proportions of such staggering dimensions and 
urgency as the events of the last decade — indeed, the last few months — 
has given it. 

*From the keynote speech of Dr. Frank Stanton at the 49th Annual Journalism 


Week of the University of Missouri School of Journalism, Columbia, Missouri, 
May, 1958. 
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If we are to cope successfully with this change, all of us need to 
go back to the root of the problem as Jefferson saw it: that you cannot 
have a government by the people unless the people are informed. This 
dictum, which has never been disputed in our history — even in time 
of war — has always imposed on journalism a challenging and never- 
ending responsibility. 


Even in slow-moving times, in the midst of far less-pressing events, 
this responsibility has not always been easy to carry out. But in the 
past we have always had time on our side, and sooner or later in 
periods of great change, the evolving role of journalism has been spelled 
out by the people themselves in the slow certainty of the gradual change 
that is characteristic of the democratic process. 


Today, time has become a luxury we can no longer afford. The 
people of this country are called upon to make decisions — and to make 
their decisions known and felt— fast and unmistakably. Moreover, 
each decision must be based on increasingly wide foundations of ac- 
curate, understandable information at the very time when the issues 
are far more complex and difficult to make both accurate and un- 


derstandable. 


Now I cannot see how journalism can have the ghost of a chance 
of contributing what is absolutely essential to this fundamental process, 
under fearfully accelerated conditions, unless it begins with a clear 
sense of its own destiny. Governments in democracies move in tandem 
with public opinion. Our constant goal must be to come to a better 
understanding of the relationship between journalism and _ public 
opinion — what the essential role of journalism is to the molding and 
ultimately the expression of public opinion. 


This is a much larger order than it seems at first glance. Philoso- 
phers and political scientists for centuries have been trying to discover 
what molds public opinion, what influences it, what changes it. Although 
the poll-takers have sought to dispel some of the mystery surrounding 
the subject they have thus far been able only to nibble at the fringes 
of the mystery. The physiology of public opinion remains still largely 
unknown, still an enigma. 


Yet we do know certain things about it. One of the most important 
findings of the pollsters over the last twenty years is that public atitudes 
are rarely changed by mere exhortation without all the facts, on all 
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sides, to provide the context and to assure the reader or listener that 
he agrees, rather than that he is being pushed. The concept of mobil- 
izing opinion by a campaign of hortatory slogans is fallacious. For all 
of us in the profession of journalism that point has vital significance, 
no matter what medium we serve. It suggests that public opinion is 
crystalized or changed by the force of persuasion and argument only 
if, as a condition precedent, entirely different forces have first been at 
work. People generally resist being told what to do or think. They 
want to know all the facts and then make up their own minds about 
the merit of the opinions of others and of suggested courses of action. 


This may well be the lesson we can draw from the Cincinnati ex- 
periment, conducted by the American Association for the United Nations 
and the United Nations Association of Cincinnati, aided by the Stephen 
H. Wilder Foundation. Their objective certainly represented an essen- 
tial goal of a democratic people in a shrinking world: “to demonstrate 
how a community may become so intelligently informed on world 
affairs as to be a dynamic force in the creation of an ordered, eventually 
a peaceful world.” 

The campaign started in September 1947—a period of relative 
security, with the United Nations heavily involved in procedural de- 
bates. Literature on the United Nations was given to every public 
school child and every teacher. Church and PTA meetings were devoted 
to the subject. At more than 225 meetings special speakers appeared, 
documentary films were shown, and thousands of pamphlets were dis- 
tributed. Newspapers and radio gave special emphasis every day to 
information about the United Nations. Everywhere in the city slogans 
urging support for the United Nations were exhibited in enormous 
numbers: on blotters, matchbooks, street car cards and billboards. 


Yet this mammoth campaign descended upon the people of Cin- 
cinnati with all the impact of a whisper in a boiler factory. On two 
central aspects of the United Nations — its main purpose and the exist- 
ence of the veto power — almost exactly the same percentage of the 
population had knowledge after the six-month campaign as before it. 
The same percentage of people who praised the United Nations before 
the campaign praised it afterwards — and for the same things; so did 
an unchanged percentage blame it— and for the same things. The 
citizens of Cincinnati were just not susceptible of mobilization by ex- 
hortation alone, even of the most concentrated, disinterested and sat- 


urating kind. 
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I suspect that these results are not wholly surprising to you who 
are students of the history of American journalism, for you are aware 
of the immense gaps between the vigorous editorial support of some 
Presidential candidates in our history and the popular vote at elections. 


I cannot agree that this has anything to do with a so-called “decline 
in the power of the press.” The press in this country was at its weakest 
by far when the mainspring of its existence was held to be a persuasive 
power over the people. Such a power seems to me to hold no promise 
for the effective workings of self-government, because it does not imply 
an informed people at all. It implies a suggestible one, very apt to turn 
to the next most artful persuader that comes along. The opinions of a 
people easily persuaded rest on very weak foundations indeed. 


Opinion can never be mobilized in this country, unless there is first 
— and unless there continues to be — prompt, clear and arresting news 
of events. We can sense this all through our history: in the response 
to the British march on Concord, in the siege of Fort Sumpter, in the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. The danger today is that, in the traditional 
working of democracy, we live at the mercy of a population capable of 
mobilization only after the impact of a disaster. Today, such a disaster 
may be so great and so swift that mobilization after the fact will be 
little more than the desperate wanderings of a few survivors among 
the wreckage. 


I think, however, that we have hopeful and strong evidences that 
this will happen only if there is inadequacy in the constant flow of in- 
formation to the people. Manmade disasters do not burst out of a 
vacuum. Lexington, Sumpter, Pearl Harbor —all were culmination, 
not beginnings. The great event which marks the end of a chain re- 
action is explosive only because the lesser events leading up to it were 
inadequately known and hence imperfectly understood. 


Even if the reporting of these lesser events cannot be counted a 
wholly new role for modern journalism, it must certainly be counted 
as a role wholly new in urgency and emphasis in this ICBM age. 


That is the major job that faces journalism in America today. And 
we are not talking about our survival as a profession now. We are talk- 
ing about any survival at all. 


We can be comforted by evidence that prompt, thorough and good 
reporting does work. In the Fall of 1956, every form of journalism in 
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the United States — press, radio and television — reported fully and 
arrestingly on the Hungarian revolt. 


Before this a Roper survey of a cross section of American adults 
found that 72 percent of them opposed any immigration allowance be- 
yond the fixed quota. 


After the revolt, but when the immediate emotional reaction was 
over, 72 per cent were in favor of lifting the immigrant restriction. 


Also in the Fall of 1956, despite the preoccupations of a Presidential 
election, journalism in America in all media did a job of incisive 
effectiveness in reporting the Suez crisis. In a survey before Suez, less 
than a third of the people were unqualifiedly in support of a United 
Nations police force in troubled areas. After the Suez crisis, 57 per 
cent of the American people, in a similar survey, were unqualifiedly in 
support of a United Nations police force — including its use of Ameri- 
can soldiers. 


In March 1957, when the $72 billion budget for 1958 was sub- 
mitted to Congress, a survey showed 60 per cent of the American people 
in favor of cutting it. After the dramatic job of reporting the flight of 
the Sputniks, another survey showed 65 per cent of the American people 
in favor of increasing the budget. 


Now all these issues were the subject of arguments, orations and 
repeated exhortations for years. 


But information brought quickly, fully and well on events relating 
to the issues accomplished the mobilization of opinion that years of 
persuasion and argument failed even to start. I find this very hearten- 
ing. To me it means that exhortation does not move without the facts. 


This has an obvious bearing on the role of journalism in our time. 
It emphasizes the importance of better, faster information to the people. 
The speed, clarity, accuracy and thoroughness with which we report 
events that inevitably shape public opinion constitute the very essence 
of our responsibility as journalists. 


I do not mean to minimize the role of editorialization. It is of vital 
importance. But editorialization without the context of objective, fac- 
tual reporting, is personal opinionating in a vacuum. Unless the people 
have confidence that they have all the facts without bias, they will tend 
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to dismiss the editorialization. But if they are persuaded that the 
opinion is based on all the facts — facts which the journalist has first 
given to the people — then the editorial will be accepted as thoughtful 
and helpful guidance. 


Newspapermen have many of the same problems we do in the 
younger, newer branch of the press — electronic journalism. We both 
recognize a special responsibility to the public interest that world events 
have imposed upon us. We in broadcasting have additional unique 
problems of our own that relate to the very newness of our kind of 
journalism: radio reporting as we know it today is scarcely 20 years 
old, and television reporting is barely beyond its tenth year. 


Each medium —the newspapers, radio, television— has its own 


individual capabilities. 


Newspapers can present news in a great wealth of detail. The reader 
can peruse at length those things in which he is most interested, and 
ignore, or treat lightly with, the remainder. But in broadcasting the 
listener — or viewer — lacks this option of selectivity. In the electronic 
medium where time is the only dimension, the news must be presented 
sequentially. A further element is the inelastic nature of the dimension 
we call time. There are 60 minutes to the hour, 24 hours to the day. 
No matter how compelling the news may be, there simply is not enough 
time in a broadcast day to treat in detail the full panorama of news; 
not if we are to do the other jobs which we must do in order to make 
possible the fulfillment of our news functions. Completeness in the 
sense of detailed coverage, therefore, is one of the major advantages 
of the daily press and one of the technical limitations of broadcasting 
as a news medium. 


On the other hand, radio and television brought an exciting new 
dimension to journalism. Ours is the strength of immediacy in report- 
ing, often in transmitting the very event as it is happening. Combining 
sight, sound and action, television has brought the world into almost 
every American home, giving remote places reality and revealing the 
important figures of the world as both more and less than legendary 
names. Moreover, by their very natures, radio and television are the 
media that often first trigger the interest of people in new events, new 
personalities, new problems — sending them to the printed media for 
further and continual information. 
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In the decade or so that we have had television as a great new 
presence in journalism, we have organized ourselves to meet our job 
as reporters. 


This is not to say that we have arrived at any plateau of effective- 
ness or thoroughness that calls for no more effort or ingenuity. But we 
have joined the older media in fulfilling the reporting function so that 
a certain level of performance is expected of us. We are getting the 
major stories, and we are getting them to the people. 


But we cannot be content to rest on our oars for we are still far 
from getting to where we ought to be. We must constantly remind our- 
selves, I think, that the role thrust upon journalism today requires a 
far graver view of our total responsibilities than that which any of our 
predecessors had to take. Democracy rests on public opinion, and de- 
mocracy succeeds only to the extent that public opinion is intelligent, 
well informed, responsive. The facts of life in the world today make 
this need for an informed public far more urgent than ever before. 


There is mounting evidence that public opinion is shaped more 
clearly and more swiftly by the impact of events than by the power 
of propaganda. Propaganda in mid-twentieth century is self-limiting. 
On the other hand, people adequately informed can act and act fast 
to make their wishes known, and compel leadership to action. Upon 
the basis of full information which they can trust, people can make up 
their own minds about the conclusions of others, and if those con- 
clusions — whether programs of Government leaders or editorials of 
journalists — are well founded on known and understood facts, people 
will be stimulated and influenced by them. Only, however, because they 


understand, and hence respect sensible opinion. 


These circumstances put journalism on the threshold of the toughest 
job it ever faced, with the most serious issues hanging on its success 
or failure. 


For our ability to report swiftly and thoroughly the events of our 
time in a way to compel the attention, interest and understanding to 
tens of millions of people is essential to the very survival of democracy 
itself. 
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HERE is a recurring emphasis on the organic interrelationship be- 

tween . . . the experts in public opinion and the students of inter- 
national politics. (Both) ...are lifelong and professional communicators 
playing curiously interlocking roles and assignments. . . Politics and 
the communication arts merge naturally and harmoniously at most 
junctures or crossroads of our inter-disciplinary world. . . 


A further significant similarity should be pointed out. Public opin- 
ion and communications research have only recently acquired the status 
of a true “science” — as a result of massive and exciting research de- 
velopments of the last ten or twelve years. The same generalization also 
holds true of our discipline: since the end of World War II the theory 


and practice of International Politics have achieved a similarly lofty 
position within the hierarchy of the major social sciences. . . 


In order to engage in a broad stock-taking process . . . let me go 
back briefly to where we stood ten or twelve years ago, and reflect in 
passing on what our principal problem and concerns seemed to be 
at the time... 


That was the era of hopeful over-simplifications and exuberant 
generalizations in our respective fields. We kept talking about world 
government, world federalism, about a tangible IPO factor (Interna- 
tional Public Opinion) in international relations as if it were a tangible 
and well-crystallized force in world politics. In categorical terms we 
drew sweeping social conclusions. Former Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolph Berle wrote, for example, that: “Priests are usually able to in- 
timidate the policemen, while philosophers can usually check the politi- 
cians.” Today’s more discriminating student would undoubtedly note 
that the politicians are distinctly unchecked, while the policemen appear 
to be quite unintimidated. In international politics we emphasized the 
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“universal appeal” of certain public opinion values and political atti- 
tudes; truly, the 1946-50 period — particularly in retrospect — seems 
to stand out as the age of the aggressive “sloganophiles” and as the 
“finest hour” for real globaloney. 


Two other general attitudes plagued American public opinion at the 
same time, both startlingly rigid and inflexible. On the one hand it was 
much too conscious of the complete bi-polarity of world politics, of the 
deepening chasm between East and West, the lengthening shadow of 
the Cold War, while on the other it indulged in a peculiar, and often 
semi-hysterical, black-and-white thinking on the great issues of world 
affairs. The spring and summer of 1946 offered a whole set of such 
clinically most interesting displays, Great exultation over the birth of 
the U.N. was followed by the first Soviet veto in the Security Council 
and by Winston Churchill’s historical warning in the Fulton, Missouri, 
speech. In turn, the fairly successful peace treaty negotiations at the 
Paris Conference had their own depressing anti-climax in a series of 
ugly Balkan incidents which, at one point, brought us to the brink of 
war with Tito’s Yugoslavia. 


Throughout these political spasms, public opinion jumped from in- 
flexibly “all white” (exultant) reactions to the depth of “all black” 
(depression-type) emotions, clearly resembling the unhappy fever chart 
of a very sick malarial patient. But one positive feature did emerge: 
we gradually began to discern the permanent dichotomy between Com- 
munism and Democracy. Here was the birthplace of two significant 
new types of theories in the field of modern communication: the 
Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist approach to a manipulation of the Communist 
propaganda system, and the “social responsibility” principle of a demo- 
cratic communications network in a free world setting. The reason 
for their emergence in the early post-war period was rather obvious: 
the simultaneous development of mass production and mass government 
was bound to promote a significant rise in mass communication to 
form, direct and influence public opinion. Since both democratic and 
totalitarian governments depend upon mass support, in the stalemate 
of a cold war the truly ideological battle will be fought with specially 
developed mass communications media loaded with propaganda content, 
and fevershly aimed at the development of a favorable public opinion 
atmosphere. As one authority recently remarked: “International nego- 
tiations, once the exclusive concern of selected diplomats in private 
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meetings, are today carried on by public debate and special delivery 
letter.” 


Without being able to explore fully at this point the intricacies of 
a democratic vis-4-vis a totalitarian theory of mass communications, 
two additional features of the early post-war period must be stressed 
here. All of us were probably much too Western Europe-conscious and 
oriented at that time. While it is evident that two important European 
salvage operations (more formally known as the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan) had been successfully launched and brought to full 
fruition. we did nevertheless shamefully ignore the problems of the 
less developed or underdeveloped areas of the Middle East, of Asia 
and Africa — and lived to regret this sin by omission at a later date 
in world history. Recent Soviet diplomatic successes, both of the eco- 
nomic and cultural variety, can clearly be ascribed to Western, and 
particularly American, indifference during a crucial period when a 
number of key countries could have naturally gravitated toward our side. 


We also deserve strong castigation for being much too producer- 
conscious, and not sufficiently imbued with consumer-conscious drives 
and ideas. We are back here with a more moderate consideration of 
the IPO factor — we do indeed have a selling job of world-wide dimen- 
sions to perform. We have neglected to carry out this job! In a gim- 
mick-conscious age it seems easier and pleasanter (and also more re- 
warding) to sell soap instead of democracy. When Soviet experts in 
public relations and mass advertising, clearly comparable to our own 
people in ability and experience, are busily engaged in selling Com- 
munism, we must recast certain easy-going and deficient national modes 
of behavior, and set out aggressively to prove “why” and “how” our 
system is superior to theirs. 


Instead of vaguely moralizing, however, we ought to take stock now 
of certain recent trends, issues and problems areas in our two fields. 
By far the most towering development of the past decade has been the 
emergence of a full-fledged “communication revolution.” This is not 
just a trend, or a minor quantitative variation on a theme, but a quali- 
tative and dynamic change! Instead of a mere “innovation,” we can 
truthfully talk in terms of a “revolution.” Professor Daniel Lerner of 
M.I.T. correctly defined for us the end product of this revolution as 
the massive appearance of a World Communication Network. Since 


around the world twenty-five million new literates enter the global net- 
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work each year, this was a predetermined and inevitable revolution 
from the start. Its most noteworthy characteristic has been the phe- 
nomenal increase in peoples’ psychic mobility all over the world, ac- 
quired through the press, radio, movies and TV, long before they were 
in a position of increasing their physical or social mobility. The re- 
sultant instability, in turn, directly affects the political system of indi- 
vidual nation states, and produces more-or-less latent socio-political 
tensions, crises and instabilities on the home front. No wonder that 
dictators, Communist or otherwise, were the first ones to grasp the mul- 
tiple new opportunities so tantalizingly offered by this Communications- 
Revolution. 


Listen, for example, to the strident voice of Colonel Nasser, new 
President of the recently formed United Arab Republic. In January 
1957 Nasser observed: 


“It is true that most of our people are still illiterate. But politically 
that counts for far less than it did twenty years ago. Radio has changed 
everything. Today, people in the mos* remote villages hear of what is 
happening everywhere and form their opinions. Leaders cannot govern 
as they once did. We live in a new world.” 


From a strictly political perspective, I would describe this new 
world as one of hedge-hopping nationalism. The bi-polar world of the 
nineteen forties is gone and extinct forever. The incessant chain-reaction 
of the explosions of political nationalism has first created a tri-polar 
pattern which, more recently, evolved into some sort of a polycentric 
world centered around multiple groups of nations. This is a world of 
newly emerging federations, of processes of economic integration, of 
bloc voting (inside or out of the United Nations), of Afro-Asian or 
Bandung groups of states. Nationalism has ceased to be a national 
phenomenon, and instead mushroomed into a set of regional products. 
It hedge-hopped across the previous boundaries of the single sovereign 
state, and now faces a much broader horizon. In the image of a modern 
Frankenstein, it has grown beyond the recognition of its original cre- 
ator. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who so confidently called for the “quar- 
antining of the aggressor” in October 1937, would have a hopeless 
task in attempting to define today the person of the aggressor and the 
possible locale of the expected act of aggression. How can one quaran- 
tine two-thirds of this more-or-less civilized world? 
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In sum, the student of communications and public opinion must 
keenly realize that the shrinking world he confronts is one of multi- 
national constellations fused by a spirit of regionally projected nation- 
alism. It is a highly precarious world heralding both the end of a 
chapter (the death and legacy of great empires), and the beginning of 
another era which may well usher in a set of new empires in a Middle 
Eastern or South East Asian setting. Although certain imperial fires 
have been definitely banked for all times, others already are glowing 
over the not-too-distant horizon. Once again, we find ourselves living 
in an era of transition which someone correctly defined recently as 
leading from one period of transition to another period of transition. 


The concept of “hedge-hopping nationalism,” of intense interest I 
trust to all of us, is not incompatible with the central political pheno- 
menon of our times, the worldwide political institution of contemporary 
Totalitarianism. The distinguished French sociologist, Raymond Aron, 
may have been wrong in one of his fine recent works, The Century of 
Total War. Quite possibly, our century will be remembered as The 
Century of Totalitarianism. Although limited in number, our clinical 
case studies range from Franco to Batista to Menderes on the political 
right, and from Khrushchev to Mao to Tito and Gomulka on the left. 
Totalitarianism, implying total government within a totally controlled 
and monopolized social framework, is indeed the cancerous political 
growth of the mid-twentieth century which should occupy the primary 
attention of students of communication and political science alike. 


Of all the malignant forms of modern total government, Communism 
is undeniably by far the most sinister and dangerous. What should 
concern us most, is its fatal attractiveness to large and, politically speak- 
ing, increasingly important areas. Earlier in this discussion we have 
already alluded to our neglect of the consumer, whether new or old, 
and to our multiple sins of omission in key non-European areas. Now 
we must point to two other, and yet closely related recent phenomena. 
One is the rising tide of anti-Americanism, another the diabolical clever- 
ness of our opponent in the Cold War. Anti-Americanism is not solely 
a Communist creation, and its harmfulness should be neither exag- 
gerated nor ignored. It frequently feeds on our own wrong approach 
to foreign problems or on the “selling” of wrong ideas. Can or should 
we export our own brand of the “economics of welfare”? How ex- 
portable are some of our criteria and standards, particularly our single- 
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minded belief in the material aspects of our national standard of living? 
Are we not suffering from a collective “brontosaurus principle,” so 
ably defined a few years ago as the overall disadvantages of immense 
size by Professor Kenneth Boulding in his The Organizational Revo- 
lution? 


The other peril-point is the increasingly clever, cunning and highly 
articulate propaganda warfare conducted by the omnivorous Agitation- 
Propaganda (Agitprop) sectors of Khrushchev’s recently revamped 
Soviet government. The new Prime Minister’s approach to Agitprop 
is vastly different from Stalin’s methods of global political warfare. 
Khrushchev’s position of strength lies in the skillful combination of 
flexible short-and-long term diplomatic strategies with an insistence on 
the realization of certain Communist-coined so-called “permanent laws 
of human destiny,” such as the inevitable victory of Communism in 
the course of the twentieth century. Thus, on the one hand he and his 
colleagues can exploit the “ebb and flow,” the “advance and retreat,” 
the “tactics and strategy” of a given ideological situation, while on 
the other they can cleverly play up and promote a few cheap propa- 
ganda gimmicks into allegedly ironclad laws of “human development.” 
Exploiting the utter illogic of totalitarian politics, Khrushchev and 
Company seem to convey to us one peculiar, although not original, 
public relations message: “Nothing exceeds like excess!” 


We, on the other hand, have been plagued by a disturbing and none- 
too justifiable inferiority complex as if we all knew and were convinced 
that mass communication was important and here to stay, but not really 
certain that it was also socially responsible. This innate hesitancy of 
a democratic society is nothing new or startling. Its strongest and most 
persistent critic has been Walter Lippmann who in his The Public 
Philosophy recently described public opinion as the malady of demo- 
cratic states: “. . . the prevailing public opinion has been destructively 
wrong at the critical junctures. . . . Mass opinion has acquired mount- 
ing power in this century. It has shown itself to be a dangerous master 
of decision when the stakes are life and death.” 


But let us not engage here in gloomy post mortems on the recent 
successes of our Communist adversary. On this pleasant occasion let 
us, on the contrary, reaffirm our strong belief that even the most tightly 
closed “captive mind” can be pried open with an intellectual and emo- 
tionally sound system of communications. Let us not be intimidated or 
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expropriated by the multiple ideological fallacies of “total” politics or 
“total” societies. No man-made Iron Curtain can be impervious to the 
simple fact of Truth, nor can Iron Curtains mushroom endlessly in the 
political world of today. Nazis can be de-Nazified, defectors can re- 
defect, nomadic peoples can be de-nomadized, but — happily for all of 
us here — truth cannot be de-verified. 


In conclusion, I would like to offer a shining illustration of this 
secret weapon of the free world. A few days ago more than 3000 indi- 
viduals from 108 different nations — including Iron Curtain countries — 
participated in an essay contest on “What World Brotherhood Means 
to Me.” The contest was sponsored by the World Brotherhood organi- 
zation, international arm of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews; and U.S.1.A., the United States Information Agency. While the 
prize-winning essay was written by an African policeman from Accra, 
Ghana, one hundred and eleven signed, formal entries came from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, many of them giving addresses, ages and occu- 
pations. (Think of those people’s courage!) An entry from a woman 
in Poland included this pronouncement: “World brotherhood is a 
power which makes possible for humanity to be victorious over evil 
and ignorance.” 


This, indeed, is a free spirit’s reply to the Orwellian nightmare of 
the “Big Brother” image, so effectively conjured up by contemporary 
Communism. Furthermore, ladies and gentlemen, could you think of a 
more dramatic seventeen-word statement of what all of us are eventually 
striving for? 
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THE MASS COMMUNICATIONS HISTORY CENTER 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, has instituted 
a nation-wide search for materials to expand its Mass Communications 
History Center. The Center is the first national depository devoted en- 
tirely to the historical materials of all phases of mass media. Operated 
by the Society, it is closely allied to the speech, journalism and history 
departments of the University of Wisconsin. 

The Center was initiated in 1955 when Hans V. Kaltenborn, dean 
of American news analysts, contributed a massive collection of manu- 
scripts to the State Historical Society. Since that time the Mass Com- 
munications History Center has acquired important collections from 
leading figures in radio and television, public relations, the press and 
the pioneer movie industry. 

Needed for the national Center are the unpublished manuscript ma- 
terials that lie behind the growth of mass media in this century. The 
Center is actively seeking such items as audience reaction mail; diaries; 
radio and television scripts; documentary films and film clips; personal 
correspondence and memoranda; business files and correspondence; 
tape and disc recordings; and other material that sheds light on the 
development of mass media. 

Among leading contributors to the Center are the following: radio 
and television—Gunnar Back, WFIL-TV (ABC) Philadelphia; Cecil 
Brown (NBC); Henry Cassidy (NBC); Charles Collingwood (CBS) ; 
CBS News, New York; Alex Dreier, WMAQ, Chicago; Joseph C. Harsch 
(NBC); Quincy Howe (ABC); Clarence Kep (“Uncle Exra” radio 
pioneer), Kansas City; Austin H. Kiplinger, Washington, D. C.; Fulton 
J. Lewis, Jr. (Mutual) ; NBC News, New York; and Clifton M. Utley 
(NBC), Chicago; public relations—John P. Heverly, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; A. C. Nielsen, hCicago; and Daniel Starch, Mamaroneck, New 
York; the press—cartoonists Carl Anderson (“Little Henry”); Frank 
King (“Gasoline Alley”) ; Fontaine Fox (“Toonerville Trolley”) ; H. T. 
Webster (“The Timid Soul,” “Life’s Darkest Moments”) ; Gluyas Wil- 
liams (New Yorker magazine) ; and journalists Robert S. Allen; John 
Gunther; Louis P. Lochner; Edgar Ansel Mowrer; and Percival Whaley. 

The Mass Communications History Center is also the official deposi- 
tory for the radio-television materials of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Bureau of Health Education. 


Inquiries should be addressed to: Mass Communications History 
Center, 816 State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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DIVERSE TECHNIQUES IN INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


By John H. Lerch 


Currently working on a Ph.D. at 
Ohio State University and producing 
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unique experience in inter- 
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producer with Radio Free Europe and 
transferred to the ill-fated Radio Free 
Asia. The San Francisco Chronicle 


in October, 1952, referred to him as 
“the unique case of cross-fertiliza- 
tion” between the two agencies. John 
Lerch has lived for four years in 
Europe, and two in the Far East. 
Recently, he returned from Japan 
where he was assistant script editor 
for Psychological Warfare in Tokyo. 


ADAR-ATTUNED to the threats of the Soviet Union in all corners 

of the globe, American foreign policy forms and reforms con- 

stantly. Recently, the awesome success of the Russian “Sputnik” and 

the rapidly moving events that followed, have created a grave propa- 

ganda crisis. Moreover, the launching of our own “Explorer” scarcely 
serves to halt the mark of Soviet propaganda. 


Among foreign correspondents the world over, and among broad- 
casters earnestly trying to keep abreast of world affairs, there is one 
big question: How are wedoing in the Cold War? The seemingly 
durable phenomenon of the Cold War, be it in the Far East, the Middle 
East, or Europe, is a reality which has to be treated with adroit diplo- 
matic maneuvering. One of the best answers is that of John Gates, 
long-time editor of the defunct Daily Worker who observed on the Mike 
Wallace Program that “no one is really winning the Cold War; every- 
body is losing it. There are only occasional propaganda victories.” In 
this same connection, the noted labor leader Walter Reuther stated rec- 
ently that “the real tragedy is that the Russians may be pulling ahead 
in the Cold War — not because they are superior — but because our 
effort is just half-hearted.” We certainly see the results in Europe where 
our closest allies have grown more cool, and among the “uncommitted 
millions” in Africa and in Asia, Moscow’s voice is heard with increas- 


ing respect and sympathy. 


As the world conflict deepens, the media of mass communications 
come more and more into play. In recent times psychological warfare, 
particularly as used by the Communists, has tended to usurp the place 
once held by diplomacy. Propaganda now replaces negotiation, and 
quiet bargaining gives way to noisy denunciation. 
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Harrison Salisbury pointed out in the February 8, 1958, New York 
Times Magazine that Soviet propaganda is affecting audiences which 
previously were almost immune to the Communist world. “Unless we 
take care to found our new propaganda upon the solid granite of well- 
conceived policy; unless we understand the complex interrelationship 
of propaganda forces in the world today; unless we know what propa- 
ganda really is and what it is capable of achieving, there is little chance 
that we will succeed in fashioning an information policy that can serve 
as the valued arm of foreign relations which we need.” So states Mr. 
Salisbury in his provocative article. 


There has been a gradually growing awareness that something is 
wrong in the over-all control of international broadcasting techniques 
used by the Voice of America, although there are encouraging signs 
that the government has accepted remedial advice from private agencies 
working in the field. There is, I believe, a public demand for an aggres- 
sive program to carry the message of democracy and freedom to the 
world. At the same time, to avoid duplication and over-lapping, as 
well as to coordinate policies, a National Committee for an Adequate 
Overseas Information Program has been formed in New York. 


Let us examine some of the techniques used in getting our messages 
behind the Iron Curtain. I believe that we now have the media — the 
vast web of instrumentation required for broadcasting. The question 
remains: do we have the message? The story is told about the cere- 
monies attending the completion of the India-Britain cable in 1898. 
All the notables of Victorian England were gathered at Portsmouth on 
a specially-built dock to witness connecting London with the remote 
parts of the Empire. Only one invited guest was non-committal: the 
art critic, John Ruskin. When queried about his puzzled look, Mr. 
Ruskin said: “You know this is all very well, but what have we got 
to say to India?” And having spent five years actively engaged in 
overseas propaganda work, I should be hard pressed to come up with 
a constructive and useful answer. However, it does seem certain that 
America will have a welcome vcice, let us say in India, only if it is 
conscious of Indian feelings and attitudes, only listened to if it is con- 
cerned with problems of mutual interest, only respected if it is the 
quiet voice of a helpful friend. 


The crux of the whole matter of the “winning voice” is policy 
— policy carefully arrived at through expert knowledge reported from 
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area specialists and fitted into a consistent (albeit flexible) pattern. 
“What is our firm, unswerving policy for today?” was a standard gag 
in Tokyo at Psychological Warfare Headquarters. Regrettably, policy 
is often mythically invoked as if a hidden meaning lurked in the word 
itself. It might be either the accumulated trivia of practice-behavior 
formed by lower echelon bureaucrats or the wellweighted word and 
considered judgment of the policy planners. Propaganda is directly 
related to policy and is not an independent force let loose on the air 
waves. Even if the propaganda is magnificently planned and projected 
it should not be an isolated voice in the wilderness, unaccountable to 
the government. For effective propaganda has to reflect this govern- 
ment’s intention and views; it originates in and flows out of policy; 
it is an extension of policy. Essentially, it is the deed not the word 
that really counts — and at some critical time the words might form a 
framework for action which engages the whole nation. Anyone with 
any experience in the field knows that words and ideas go through 
many hands; and that broadcast programs weather the storms of the 
high seas only to be picked up by receivers which may be of the At- 
water-Kent vintage. If one wanted to be cynical or discouraged about 
the whole communication process, one could dwell on the red tape, the 
conflicts within the programming bureaucracy, the general apathy of 


the target audience in general toward the American-Russian ideological 
struggle; and then or= might say it is nothing short of a miracle that 
some programs of outstanding quality manage to be produced and aired. 


It is certainly well known by now that, properly used, propaganda 
can reinforce American objectives and policy; improperly used it will 
boomerang. At best, propaganda by radio is a rather strenuous form 
of advertising which can highlight our good points, and further weaken 
the opposition’s vulnerabilities. It also should be emphasized, too, that 
there are only a few experts in the field of international programming. 
Mr. C, D. Jackson is one of them. He was formerly head of the Com- 
mittee for Free Europe, the one-time publisher of Fortune, and recent 
advisor to President Eisenhower. One evening in Munich when RFE 
was just getting started, Mr. Jackson talked informally with a number 
of the members of the staff. He said that questions of veracity, credi- 
bility, good taste, and general adult intelligence were important ingred- 
ients in planning programs, but there was an extra factor: the factor 
of who is speaking to whom on what level. And to paraphrase this 
conversation: “I think that what really gets across to other people is 
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the image of how we behave and talk at home. Therefore, psychological 
warfare is only a formula to try to sell freedom or the American way 
of life — in so far as it is applicable and helpful to our target audience.” 


And yet, black propaganda must be used and exploited for all it is 
worth at times; there are no lily-white hands in psychological warfare. 
This extreme technique of spurious appeals to the emotions, the definite 
slanting of news, the quoting out of context and using one statement to 
imply something different: this felicitous brew of fact and fancy is the 
psywarrior’s delight. In the constant needling and relentless hammer- 
ing at the opposition, one uses the “all-out” technique. Mr. Jackson 
has endorsed this at times and even urged it in the early days of Radio 
Free Europe. At one point, testifying before Congress, he stated bluntly: 
“Give us plenty of money, no restrictions, and no questions asked.” 


For the purposes of propaganda (planned persuasion), the internal 
differences in the target area cannot be disregarded. In planning pro- 
grams for Czechoslovakia, you recognize the language, religion, and 
cultural differences; and do not foist Serb sentiments on a Croat audi- 
ence. This means gathering a body of native experts, preferably not 
too long separated from their homeland, who serve as area advisors. 
And perhaps they keep alive the animosities and antipathies within 
the walls of Radio Free Europe just as they would in Prague with 
references to certain national sections, attitudes, and practices in 
Czechoslovakia. 


Strategic propaganda is concerned with long-time causes, conduct, 
the economies and psychological adjustments following a war or crisis. 
It means keeping alive a series of slogans and themes which re-enforce 
a point of view that has all but disappeared from the official scene. 
This is the “conscience of the minority” in opposition to the regime. 
This kind of propaganda simulates a warfare of the mind; it creates 
and sustains a running battle of ideas. Generally, the propagandist 
does not want careful scrutiny and criticism of what he puts out; he 
merely wants to evoke a certain reaction. Let us say he is striving to 
register one major point in a fifteen minute “commentary” program; 
and by judicious hammering away at his central thesis, this one point 
is remembered and talked about the next day. 


Desirable propaganda, advocating a cause in the name of humanity, 
does not suffer from close examination. But the badgering, needling 
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kind will suffer in retrospect when carefully scrutinized. Just as a 
shoddy product will not stand up; cheap emotion and meretricious 
logic will not stand up. The ordinary, run-of-the-mill propaganda is 
charged with emotion and crowds out dispassionate thinking; it usually 
over-states the case. And then, too, psychological warfare feeds on 
controversy. The very notion of controversy is prohibited in the Com- 
munist orbit. So a rather positive service is performed for the captive 
audience by giving the other side of the issue, by refreshing the spirit 
of inquiry, by asking the audience to question, covertly if not overtly, 
the party line as it is handed down from Moscow. 


The term psychological warfare seems to be an apt term for this kind 
of international broadcasting which is a mixture of political science 
and broadcasting techniques. The great art lies in sensitive handling 
of pressure: knowing when to needle the audience, or party personali- 
ties and when to desist. Obviously, there are degrees and moments of 
intensity; there are moments of quietness and seeming inactivity. Most 
assuredly, there is no regular or expected rhythm. 


Modern psychological warfare, in contrast to old-fashioned political 
propaganda, is inclusive in its sphere of operations and less naive in its 
faith in the efficacy of one-sidedness and calculated falsehood. It tends to 


place some confidence in the teachings of the modern sciences of man, 
notably psychology and cultural anthropology. It also tries to study 
and understand its “target,” that is, the audience. A big lesson, too, is 
that there are no universal strategies that work. A target is individually 


specific. 


Psychological warfare which deals largely with morale is effective 
when — 

1) we have a positive policy to sell 

2) we have imaginative and creative spokesmen 

3) we know our audience and its aspirations. 


A quick resume of the constant Soviet themes, I believe, will be 
instructive. 


1) The United States is corrupt, run by Big Business, This théme 
is broadcast with infinite variations. The Federal government is said 
to be corrupt. The armed services are corrupt. The nation is corrupt, 
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full of grafters and racketeers. Wall Street runs America and controls 
every aspect of life. 


2) The United States is imperialist. This is the most consistent 
and continuing theme of Soviet propaganda. It is stressed in nearly 
every broadcast to most of the world. The essence of the argument 
here is that capitalism needs foreign markets to survive and, 
therefore, “dollar diplomacy” is out to dominate and “enslave” the 
world. 


3) The United States is a warmonger. Here the broadcasts stress 
American “saber rattling” and intensive preparations for offensive 
war against the “people’s democracies.” 


It would be a grave miscalculation to regard the Communist anti- 
American propaganda as mere hate or willfulness or words spoken out 
of ignorance. On the contrary, it is a long-range, strategic offensive 
against the free world; it is part of the far-reaching policy of under- 
mining the United States even before a single bullet is fired in order 
to weaken the one power capable of resisting or blocking Communist 
imperialism. In other words, the Kremlin propaganda line is not a con- 
ventional, name-calling affair but an integral instrument of total aggres- 
sion on a global scale. 


Almost too much has been said about the Voice of America — the 
official broadcasting arm of the United States Information Agency. The 
objectives of the Voice are: to explain and interpret to foreign peoples 
the policies and aims of the United States; to depict the correlation 
between U. S. policies and the aspirations of other peoples of the world; 
to unmask and to counter hostile attempts to distort or frustrate these 
objectives; and to “delineate those important aspects of the life and 
culure of the people of the United States.” This last phrase, borrowed 
from a Government Organization Manual, reflects the lofty aims and 
the diplomatic language of the Voice of America which one critic said 
“spends most of its time re-writing the promises of America and telling 
the underfed millions that this is the land of milk and honey.” At 
any rate, and without giving specific program types, the Voice has its 
mission which we can only hope today is sufficiently psychological in 
its approach to the news or special events; and that its programs are 
imaginatively geared to its hearer’s backgrounds through the com- 
bined insights of journalists, social scientists, historians, and profes- 
sional broadcasters. 
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Because at one time the Voice was not very skillful or hard-hitting 
in this shrewd matter of psychological warfare, Radio Free Europe 
came into being as the un-official, but direct and blunt voice to deliver 
messages to people behind the Iron Curtain. 


Through careful experimentation and analysis, Radio Free Europe 
learned that its programs could most effectively support the cause of 
freedom if they were delivered by exiles who had escaped recently from 
the Iron Curtain, and who were acutely aware of the deadening grip 
of Communism. 


Today, Radio Free Europe directs its entire efforts to the people of 
these five nations: Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania. The basic purpose of RFE is to assist these captive peoples 
in their determined effort to establish representative governments, na- 
tional independence, free democratic societies, and personal liberties 
within their lands. The achievement of these goals would mean the 
return of these captive lands to the world community of free nations. 
RFE’s role in the struggle between Communist tyranny and the survival 
of the spirit of freedom is expressed in a speech by President Eisenhower: 


Radio Free Europe is supplying the truth. Men and women 
who might otherwise have succumbed to the pp that it is 


good to be slaves, still may keep alive the spark of freedom in their 
hearts. This work serves not only the nations we seek to help — it 
serves the best interest of the United States. 


Radio Free Europe is on the air twenty hours a day to Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland; and several hours a day to Rumania and Bul- 
garia. From Germany and Portugal these programs are beamed behind 
the Iron Curtain by 22 transmitters. RFE newscasts, commentaries, 
interviews and feature programs deal with life behind the Iron Curtain, 
as well as developments in the free world. When developments make it 
necessary or desirable, RFE extends the broadcast schedule to an around- 
the-clock saturation. This particular flexibility and mobility of resources 
characterize RFE. Decisions can be reached quickly and put into opera- 
tion; the red tape is kept on “special reserve!” 


Newscasts are made on the hour for ten minutes duration. Most 
programs other than news are put on tape prior to broadcasting. And 
at midnight each day a “saturation” effect is achieved by beaming all 
transmitters on one target. At no time do RFE programs recommend 
action, or indulge in denunciations of wrongs which are vividly apparent 
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to the listeners. RFE scrupulously maintained that in the November 1956 
Hungarian uprisings it played no “inflammatory role.” But let’s put 
it this way: if there were misconceptions or over-emphasis which stirred 
feelings at one point of the revolt, RFE has apparently learned what an 
effective instrument it is and is taking greater care to put facts into 
perspective whereby listeners move ahead from passive resistance to 
vocal protest to demands for liberation without futile bloodshed. 


Now you must remember that Radio Free Europe is a private con- 
cern with public overtones; it is the vocal agency of the Crusade for 
Freedom. It was started in December, 1949, but actually began broad- 
casting July 4, 1950. New York City was then and still is the news 
center and administrative headquarters for the entire operation. Today, 
under W. J. Convery Egan, an executive staff heads programming policy, 
information, administration, engineering and supporting activities. The 
facilities in New York include several studios for program preparation, 
since 10% of programs originate there. And all programs, by the way, 
are produced in the languages of the target audience. The material goes 
to RFE in Europe via Press Wireless or is put on tape and flown over. 
The programs coming out of New York are primarily international 
commentaries and news, plus some music and entertainment programs. 
News, most importantly, is a staple product; and RFE prides itself on 
speed, accuracy, and honesty in delivering the news on the hour. The 
news headlines are read at dictation speed. “The Other Side of the Coin” 
is a daily analysis of regime propaganda, based on early morning 
monitoring, plus knowledge and solid research. Earlier, reference was 
made to the skill in pressuring, knowing when to put pressure on and 
when to take it off: a campaign for a new “theme” or set of ideas may 
be used in the feature programs for farmers, housewives, children and 
labor groups, the drama, literature and variety programs for a week 
or more, then give way to a newer “theme”. The art lies in pointing 
up contrasts between East and West without stirring envy, but at the 
same time in riddling Soviet thinking, and in exposing their distortions. 


Let us make a transition in time, going back to the rather feverish 
days of last-minute preparation in April of 1951, a month before the 
Czech station of RFE went on the air, At the time I was working as 
trainer and as producer for the Czech desk. These were the dry-run 
days when we went through the motions of actual broadcasting pre- 
paratory to May first: our air-date. The Czech staff was green-recruited 
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from enthusiastic, bilingual students and political escapees living in 
D. P. camps near Munich. The American staff was scared but terribly 
excited and hopeful. The programs we devised were written by the 
Czechs with only light supervision by four Americans. We knew the 
Czechs were men of good will, writing and speaking in true Czech terms. 


In 1951, the Czech programs went on every single day for fifteen 
hours a day in competition with domestic radio. What was domestic 
radio like in Czechoslovakia? This market of 12 million people who 
owned 2,500,000 radio sets had a high standard of living; they were 
served by three excellent radio stations: Radio Prague, Bratislava, and 
Pilsen. It had 27 outside voices also talking through short wave, the 
BBC, the VOA, Radio Diffusion in Paris, and Vatican Radio, the Swedes, 
the Russians, the Yugoslavians. 


RFE programming felt if it offered just another fifteen minutes of 
radio that nothing would happen. So having “cased the competition”, 
having tried to find out what the competition was saying, how it was 
saying it, and when it was saying it, on May Ist, 1951, RFE went on 
the air. 


What did we say? Let me put it this way — May Ist was the day 
when religious freedom went back into Czechoslovakia — the Catholic 
service, the Protestant Service and the Jewish Service. May lst was the 
day when at ten seconds before seven Radio Free Europe for the first 
time said to its audience: 


Don’t listen to us for the next fifteen minutes. We are not going 
to be listening ourselves. Tune to Radio Prague, Bratislava or Pilsen 
and listen to their news because that it what we are going to be 
doing. In the meantime, we are going to be playing music on a 
pe called “Just Music.” Tune in Prague and then tune us 

ack at seven-thirty and we will go over what we heard together. 


Imagine an American doing this! But perhaps you can imagine a 
gentleman by the name of Peroutka, an editor of Free Czechoslovakia 
working feverishly for fifteen minutes between 7:15 and 7:30 to do an 
analysis of Radio Prague and Bratislava. 


Then there was the first of a series of denunciation programs in 
which we said: 


Mr. So and So on such and such a street, it may interest you to 
know that we have documented information that you are a collabor- 
ator. There is a complete card index file, a thing called the Council 
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for Self Defense. We’ve got you down in this card index file and 
for the last ten years you behaved reasonably well. We know a 
degree of collaboration is necessary, but last Tuesday night you 
did thus and so. We don’t like it because it was not decent, because 
it was dishonest, because it was collaboration over and above the 
necessity to collaborate, because it was a crime against fellow 
Czechs. This is down on the right hand side of your column and it 
itsn’t too late to change your ways. We are watching you. 


At eight o’clock that evening Radio Free Europe announced “Report 
from our Prague correspondent.” We didn’t have much to reveal but 
we had discovered that a bakery shop on a certain street corner that 
morning had completely run out of bread. We said “Our Prague cor- 
respondent tells us that at ten o’clock this morning your bakery shop 
at such and such a street ran out of bread. If you don’t believe it, go 
down and see.” 


At 8:30 that evening Radio Free Europe said, “Did you by any 
chance hear Mr. Gottwald last evening when he made a speech on the 
subject of collectivization of farms? If you didn’t, we taped it and this 
is what he said,” and when we finish playing the record we say, 
“Maybe you don’t remember Mr, Gottwald made a speech on this same 
subject three months ago and said something completely different. In 
case you have forgotten, here it is.” 


And at nine o’clock that evening Radio Free Europe in a program 
“How to Read your Newspapers,” said: “We have this morning’s copy 
of the Rude Pravda. Turn to Page 5 and look at column six and see an 
item that is reported as thus and so. This just isn’t so. The facts of the 
matter are this. Maybe you don’t believe Radio Free Europe. This is 
what BBC had to say on this subject, listen . . . This is what the 
Vatican Service had to say . . . the Canadians . . . ” and so on. “This 
is what the whole western world had to say, as again your version . . .” 


We had an interesting time trying to get the Czechs to use some of 
these American techniques because they didn’t believe in them. They 
didn’t believe in them because they personally feared the techniques. 


For a certain quiz program we borrowed a wonderful fellow, Papa 
Snezik, from Paris. He was the star and we invited him to Munich for 
a weekend late in April and he hasn’t quite gotten back to Paris yet. 
RFE sent Papa Snezik down to Camp Volka, which is a huge D. P. 


Camp, about 40 miles from Munich. He went down and put on a quiz 
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program and it was the most political quiz show you ever heard. RFE 
brought it back and played it to the men who ran the Czech desk as 
a demonstration of what could happen. They use the quiz show now as 
a regular part of our service. They didn’t like the idea of a round table 
discussion group. They felt this was a completely American idea, that 
Czechs and Slovaks couldn’t possibly participate in round table dis- 
cussions. They had to have it all written out. 


Then one evening in the Regina Hotel bar where a great deal of 
inspiration for programs came from in the early days, we got them dis- 
cussing the Schuman plan in English and, of course, we recorded it. 
They didn’t know we recorded it. The next morning we said, “Would 
you fellows like to hear what you did last evening?” When they heard 
the play-back they couldn’t believe how good it was. Then they said, 
“Yes, round table discussions are very good for Czech radio!” This 
is but one example of an American broadcasting technique effectively 


adopted by the Czechs, 


Partly because of American inventiveness and Czech resourcefulness, 
this one “desk” got off to a flying start. In like fashion so did the 
Hungarian and the Polish departments or desks. These were the very 
exciting, experimental days of getting Radio Free Europe on the road 
in 1951 and 1952. Since the time of my service with the RFE as pro- 
ducer, I am certain things have become more stable and routinized. 
The make-shift, pioneer days on the Poznerstrasse (an apartment floor 
occupied before moving to the English Garden installation) called for 
inventiveness and radical new techniques. I might add that enthusiasm 
for the whole “Crusade” and a unified esprit de corps kept morale high. 


Generally speaking Radio Free Europe was a conspiracy. It was a 
plot to expose international Communism for what it is, and to have 
American peaceful intentions really understood and believed. All things 
considered, I believe that these techniques devised by professional radio 
men have paid off; moreover, the august Voice of America has learned a 
valuable lesson or two and has increased measurably its effectiveness. 


Perhaps, too, we are all a little tired of mere propaganda, high-flown 
international rhetoric, the tiresome slogans of creeds and crusades. In 
the daily onslaught of charges and counter-charges we sense a vicious 
depthlessness. And this gives rise to the conclusion that no matter who 
is waging it (oh how righteously) psychological warfare is not a very 
rewarding or permanent contribution to human civilization. One prefers 
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to think of the vast machinery of broadcasting facilities which now 
exist, both public and private, put to splendid use. In the future, by some 
miracle of statecraft, we still might turn the negative aspects of psycho- 
logical warfare into what it really ought to be: vigilant psychological 
peacefare! 


Epitor’s Note: A full account of RFE operations has been published 
recently by the University of Minnesota Press. The book, entitled Radio 
Free Europe, was written by Dr. Robert T. Holt, assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Minnesota, and will be reviewed 
in the Fall issue of the Journal. The most recent works pertaining to 
VOA and official activities are Facts to a Candid World: America’s 
Overseas Information Program by Oren Stephens (Stanford University 
Press, 1955) and Truth Is Our Weapon, by Edward W. Barrett (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1953). The latest comprehensive volume on psycho- 
logical warfare in general is A Psychological Warfare Casebook by 
William E. Daugherty and Morris Janowitz, reviewed in this issue of 


the Journal. 
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T has been a little over a hundred years since Samuel Morse 
transmitted over a wire from Washington to Baltimore his historic 
message, “What hath God wrought?” Eighty-two years have passed since 
Bell and Watson, in a little garret on Court Street in Boston, made the 
discovery that electricity could be made to transmit human speech. 
Fifty-six years ago Marconi thrilled the world by sending radio signals 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 


Much of human progress in the past century may be attributed to 
the discoveries of these men and the tremendous developments in long 
distance communication which have followed their discoveries. Without 
the far-flung telegraph, telephone and broadcasting facilities of today, 
the intricate pattern of modern civilization and world community would 
be impossible. 


A glimpse at the current dimensions of these communications media 
indicate the vital and indispensable part they have come to play in 
American life. In 1957, Western Union had a gross investment of more 
than 300 million dollars in facilities for its domestic telegraph service. 
Its land line revenues for last year totalled more than 225 million dollars. 
The American people sent more than 150 million telegrams during the 
same period.* 


In January, 1957 there were more than 60 million telephones in this 
country, or about one for every three persons. As of the same date, the 
telephone industry had an investment of more than 17 billion dollars, 


*FCC News Release, December 31, 1957, No. 53599. 
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more than three times what it was twenty-five years ago. It is reported 
that we Americans used the telephone almost 100 billion times last year.’ 


In the international field, ten telegraph and one radiotelephone car- 
rier furnish communication service between the United States and 
every important point on the globe. In 1957, these companies transmitted 
more than 600 million words by telegraph and handled over a million 
and a half telephone calls.* 


There are more than 4,000 radio and television stations in this coun- 
try. The television industry alone, including networks and stations, 
reported gross revenue of about a billion dollars in 1957 with combined 
profits totaling almost 190 millions before payment of Federal income 
tax.* 


Educational broadcasting has now reached impressive dimensions. 
About 160 radio stations, including both standard and FM, are being 
operated by educational institutions. About 30 television stations are 
licensed to educational organizations or institutions, distributed among 
more than twenty states and serving areas with a total population of 
more than 45 million. According to the Joint Council on Educational 
Television, during the period from 1952 to 1956 more than 50 million 
doliars were spent by public and private interests to finance studies 
throughout the country and help build educational television stations.° 


There are about 160 million radio and television sets in the country. 
In fact, it is reported that we have more sets than bath tubs and running 
water. Four out of every five city homes and half the farm homes 
now have television sets, This surpasses the number of homes with 
vacuum cleaners. Over ninety per cent of our people are within range 
of at least one tv station.° 


As important and alluring as public broadcasting has come to be, 
quantitatively it is only a small part of the total picture. It is not 
generally realized that for every station which transmits programs to 
the general public there are about 50 more providing other useful serv- 
ices. For example, approximately 172,000 stations are contributing to 


"Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
*FCC, 1957 Annual Report to Congress. 


‘Joint Council on Educational Television, Four Years of Progress in Educational 
Television, December, 1956, p. 5. 


*FCC, 1956 Annual Report to Congress, p. 1. 
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the efficier cy and safety of travel on land and water and in the air. 
About 40,000 more are used by a wide variety of business and industrial 
enterprises. Added to these are about 25,000 that serve public functions 
such as police and fire protection. In fact, at the close of 1957, the FCC 
had almost two million radio authorizations on its books.’ 


These vast broadcasting operations as well as the huge telegraph 
and telephone industries are so vital to the security and well-being 
of our people, it is unthinkable that they could be carried on effectively 
without some governmental controls. Some have advocated in the past 
that management should be free to operate these facilities without public 
regulation. Few persons today, however, seriously entertain such a 
notion. If for no other reason, in the field of broadcasting the problem 
of electrical interference accentuated by a crowded spectrum would be 
so great that such a system of unrestrained operation would not be 
feasible. 


While there is common agreement that governmental control is 
necessary, there are honest and intelligent differences of opinion as to 
how much we should have. On the one extreme there are some who 
believe in complete government ownership. In fact, many countries have 
this system and private operation as we have it in America is the 
exception rather than the rule. On the other hand, there are those who 
urge that regulation should be limited to mere technical matters and that 
other restraints on free enterprise should be avoided. 


There are varying shades of opinion between these two extremes. 
Speaking with respect to radio, a former Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission stated that he believed in “having as few 
controls of radio as possible” and that government should exert a 
“minimum of interference with the lives and fortunes of its citizers.* 


Speaking along the same line but expressing another shade of 
opinion, one of his predecessors stated that what we need is “diversified 
and balanced control” and to achieve this balance “we must have effective 
government regulation.° 


"FCC News Release, December 31, 1957, No. 53599. 
“George C. McConnaughey, an address at the Meeting of the Committee of One 
Hundred of Miami Beach, Florida, January 8, 1957, FCC Release No. 40143. 


*Paul A. Walker, an address before the Third Annual Radio Conference spon- 
sored by Stephens College, November 18, 1944. 
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Whatever the individual differences of opinion may be, under the 
law we are committed in this country to the basic principle that these 
communication mechanisms are “clothed with the public interest,” and 
that the people through their government have a right to set the general 
standards for their operation, but that qualified persons may have the 
privilege of operating them providing they offer a worthwhile service. 


The Federal Communications Commission has the statutory responsi- 
bility of regulating the many broadcasting stations which operate in 
this country as well as all telegraph and telephone facilities which pro- 
vide interstate and foreign service. This agency has been in the news 
a great deal of late. It is timely to review its statutory powers and 
functions. 


The Communications Act which created the FCC was passed in 1934. 
As stated in Section 1, the purpose of that law was “to make available 
so far as possible, to all the people of the United States a rapid, efficient, 
nation-wide, and world-wide wire and radio communication service 
with adequate facilities at reasonable charges . . . “(Underscoring 
supplied ) .*° 


In the passage of that law, Congress was careful not to encroach upon 
the authority of state governments. Its application and the powers of 
the FCC were strictly limited to interstate and foreign communication. 
Section 2 makes it emphatic that no part of the Act applies to com- 
munications which are purely intra-state in character. The value of 
cooperation between the FCC and state utility commissions however was 
recognized, and the FCC was authorized to “avail itself of such coopera- 
tion, services, records, and facilities” as might be provided by any State 
Commission." 


Monopoly Condoned and Condemned 


When the Communications Act was adopted, the telegraph and 
telephone industries had come to be recognized as “natural monopolies” 
in this country. History had shown the folly of free competition with 
wasteful duplication of facilities. Yet experience had also demonstrated 
that monopolies often resulted in abuse of power with infliction of 
unreasonably high and discriminatory rates upon the public. As pro- 
tection against these predatory practices, Congress subjected both serv- 

*Pike and Fischer, Radio Regulation, Broadcast Edition, Vol. 1, p. 10:11. 

"Ibid, p. 10:2. 
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ices and charges of interstate and foreign “carriers for hire” to FCC 
regulations. 

While recognizing and sanctioning regulated monopoly in domestic 
wire communication services, Congress wanted to encourage competition 
between cable and radio in foreign communication business. Wires 
and cables were first used for regular telegraph and telephone service 
between the United States and other countries. Subsequently, wireless 
transmission was developed, and by 1934 radio telegraphy and telephony 
had become well established in the overseas service. Congress was con- 
cerned that no arrangements or agreements of any kind should be made 
which might unduly restrain competition between cable and radio as 
two separate and distinct means of international communication.’* To 
this end, Section 314 of the Act provides that any such contrivances or 
deals involving unfair methods of competition are unlawful. 


Broadcasting a Field of Free Competition 


Unlike the telegraph and telephone industries, Congress recognized 
the field of broadcasting as one of free competition. Radio and tele- 
vision stations broadcasting programs intended to be received by the 
general public are not considered to be “common carriers for hire.”** 
The Commission, therefore, was not given any authority to require sta- 
tions to make their facilities available to every member of the public who 
might request them and has no power to determine or regulate the 
rates charged for the sale of broadcasting time. 


To guard against the tendencies toward monopolistic control in 
broadcasting which had already developed in 1934, Congress declared 
in Section 313 of the Act that “all the laws of the United States” re- 
lating to unlawful restraints of trade are applicable to the manufacture 
and sale of radio apparatus and to broadcasting in general. The section 
further provides that if any broadcaster is found guilty of the violation 
of any such laws the court hearing the case may revoke the license of 
the station. In the event the court assesses this extreme penalty, Section 
211 of the Act prohibits the Commission from granting any further 
radio authorizations to the guilty party. 


Public Ownership of Radio Channels 
The tangible facilities including wire and cables and other physical 


*Ibid, pp. 10:92-93. 
"Ibid, p. 10:3. 
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apparatus used by both “carriers” and broadcasting stations are 
privately owned. While the use of these properties is regulated by the 
FCC, the actual title to the properties vests in the carrier companies and 
the broadcast licensees. This is not true with respect to radio channels 
which they employ. Section 301 of the Communications Act asserts with 
crystal clarity that one of the purposes of the Act is “to maintain the con- 
trol of the United States over all the channels of interstate and foreign 
radio transmission.” It is provided that these channels can be used for 
limited periods of time only under licenses granted by Federal authority 
and that no such license is to be construed as creating “any right beyond 
the terms, conditions, and periods of the license.” 


General Powers of the FCC Over Broadcasting 


Section 303 of the Act sets forth the general powers of the FCC 
with respect to broadcasting. The Commission is authorized to classify 
stations, prescribe the nature of their service, determine what power and 
type of technical facilities they shall use, the time they shall operate, 
where they shall be located and the areas they shall serve. It also may 
inspect equipment and installations and may designate and cause to be 
published the call letters of stations. 


One of the most important powers is that of allocating channels to the 
various classes of broadcasting service and the assignment of fre- 
quencies for station operation. In these functions, the Commission is 
under a statutory mandate to make “a fair, efficient, and equitable dis- 
tribution of radio service” among the various states and communities.** 


To prevent a recurrence of the bedlam in the ether which had be- 
deviled radio in earlier years, the framers of the 1934 Act gave the 
Commission specific authority to make regulations “necessary to prevent 
interference between stations.”’* But it was not enough simply to per- 
form “traffic cop” functions. To carry out its powers and keep pace with 
a dynamic and fast growing industry, the Commission was required to 
“study new uses for radio, provide for experimental uses of frequencies 
and generally encourage the larger and more effective use of radio in 
the public interest.** It was also given authority to make such rules 
and regulations and prescribe such restrictions and conditions as might 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of the Communications Act. 


“Communications Act of 1934, Section 307 (b); Pike and Fischer, Jbid, p. 10:85. 
“Ibid, p. 10:82. 
*I bid. 
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Authority to Regulate Network Stations 


At the time the Communications Act was passed, national chain 
broadcasting had already achieved sizeable dimensions. There was 
Congressional concern that the networks might acquire monopolistic 
controls and unduly restrict competition in the industry. Section 303 (i) 
of the 1934 law was passed therefore giving the FCC power to “make 
special regulations applicable to radio stations engaged in chain broad- 
casting.”’" It was the exercise of this authority by the FCC which sub- 
sequently resulted in the adoption of the network regulations which now 
control the relations between the networks and their station affiliates. 


It should be noted here that only licensees of stations and not net- 
works as such are covered by Section 303(i). If these stations are 
affiliates, and their relationships with networks affect their ability to 
operate in the public interest, then the Commission is empowered by 
law to make special rules governing their operations. It goes without 
saying that the effect of exercising this power is an indirect control 
over the chain organizations. 


Licensing Powers 


Of all the powers possessed by the FCC none is more important than 
that which pertains to its licensing functions, Section 308(a) gives the 
Commission authority to grant construction permits and station licenses 
or modifications or renewals thereof. Paragraph (b) of the same section 
specifies that all such applications “shall set forth such facts as the 
Commission by regulation may prescribe as to citizenship, character, and 
financial, technical, and other qualifications of the applicant to operate 
the station,” and other information pertaining to ownership of facilities, 
proposed frequency, power, hours of operation, and the purposes for 
which the station is to be used. 


If upon examination of any application containing such informa- 
tion, it appears that the applicant is not qualified or that a grant would 
not be in the public interest, the Commission has the power to deny 
the application. The applicant, however, must be given an opportunity 
for a public hearing before the decision is made final, as provided in 
Section 309(b). 


If a licensee fails to operate substantially as required by his license 
or fails to observe or violates any provision of the Act or regulation of 


"[bid. 
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the Commission, the agency may issue a cease and desist order with 
respect io the offense. In the case of willful or repeated violations of the 
law or regulations as described in Section 312, the more serious penalty 
of license revocation may be assessed. Before either a cease and desist 
order or license revocation can become final, however, the licensee must 
be given the opportunity for a hearing as prescribed in paragraphs (a), 
(d) and (e) of Section 312. 

The Commission has the responsibility of classifying and prescribing 
the qualifications of station operators and issues licenses in accordance 
therewith. Subject to the right of an operator to a formal hearing as 
provided in Section 303(2), the Commission is vested with power to 
suspend and revoke his license if convincing evidence shows him guilty 
of any of the following offenses: 


1. Violation of any provision of the Act, treaty or other agreement 
binding on the United States or rules implementing the same. 


2. Failure to carry out a lawful order of the master of a ship. 
3. Willful damage to any radio installations. 


4. Transmission of superfluous radio communications containing 
profane or obscene words; or willful transmission of false or deceptive 
signals or communications. 


5. Willful and malicious interference with any other radio com- 
munications. 


6. Obtaining or attempting to obtain for himself or another an 
operator’s license by fraudulent means.** 


Program Controls 
Section 326 of the Act specifically prohibits the Commission from 
censoring radio and television programs. It reads: 


“Nothing in this Act shall be understood or construed to give 
the Commission the power of censorship over the radio communi- 
cations or signals transmitted by any radio station and no regula- 
tion or condition shall be promulgated or fixed by the Commission 
which shall interfere with the right of free speech by means of 


radio communication.”*® 


There have been differences of opinion as to what this provision 
means. Some have contended that it precludes any concern on the part 


“bid, p. 10: 82-83. 
*Ibid, p. 10: 99. 
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of the Commission with the program service of licensees. Others have 
interpreted it to mean that the Commission cannot tell a station what 
particular program or programs it can or cannot present but does not 
bar the over-all review of a station’s program performance when it 
comes up for renewal of its license. The latter interpretation seems to 
be correct as confirmed by the legislative history of the Radio Act of 
1927, the Communications Act of 1934, and the consistent administra- 
tive practice of the two commissions and court decisions. 


The law directs the Commission to grant licenses and renewals of 
these licenses only if public interest, convenience and necessity will be 
served thereby. The original Federal Radio Commission which was 
established in 1927 assumed from the beginning that program service 
was an important factor in making this determination. The renewal ap- 
plication forms used by it contained questions as to the amount of 
time devoted by the station to various types of programs.”° 


From 1927 to 1934, this original commission made reports to Con- 
gress regarding its practice of evaluating program service in connec- 
tion with its consideration of renewal applications.** By the time Con- 
gress was considering the replacement of the 1927 law with the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, there appeared to be little doubt that the 
government did have the authority and the responsibility to take pro- 
gram performance into account. 


In Congressional hearings on one of the bills which culminated in 
the 1934 law, the National Association of Broadcasters presented a 
statement upholding this regulatory authority. It read in part as 
follows: 


“It is the manifest duty of the licensing authority in passing 
upon applications for licenses or the renewal thereof, to determine 
whether or not the applicant is rendering or can render an adequate 
public service. Such service necessarily includes broadcasting of a 
considerable proportion of programs devoted to education, religion, 
labor, agricultural and similar activities concerned wtih human 
betterment. In actual practice over a period of seven years, as the 
records of the Federal Radio Commission amply prove, this has been 
the principal test which the Commission has applied in dealing with 
broadcasting applications.”** 


*PCC Public Service Responsibility of Broadcast Licensees, March 7, 1946, p. 10. 
™Ibid. 
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In hearings upon the same bill, the Chairman of the Federal Radio 
Commission testified that “it is the duty of the Commission in passing 
on whether or not that station should be relicensed for another period, 
to say whether or not its past performance during the last license 
period has been in the public interest.”*? Fully informed of the procedure 
which had been followed by the Radio Commission, Congress re-enacted 
the relevant provisions in the Communications Act of 1934. 


When the 1934 Act was being considered by Congress there was a 
great deal of public agitation and pressure for a provision in the law 
which would require stations to set aside substantial portions of their 
time to be used by educational institutions and other non-profit organiza- 
tions. In fact, the public feeling was so strong that 23 Senators voted 
for the Wagner-Hatfield Amendment which proposed to allocate 25 per 
cent of all radio broadcasting facilities to educational, religious, agri- 
cultural, labor, cooperative, and similar nonprofit-making interests. 
While Congress did not adopt the amendment, it did pass Section 307 
(c) of the Act directing the FCC to make a study of the proposal and 
report to Congress its findings. 


The Commission did make a study, and in its report to Congress 
in 1935 it advised against the adoption of the legislative proposal. Its 


main reason for opposing it was that it already had adequate authority 
to achieve the ends that Congress had in mind. The Report in part said: 


“The Commission feels that present legislation has the flexibility 
essential to attain the desired ends without necessitating at this time 
any changes in the law. 


“In order for non-profit organizations to obtain the maximum 
service possible, cooperation in good faith by the broadcasters is 
required. Such cooperation should, therefore, be under the direction 
of the Commission.”* 


From the very beginning, therefore, the FCC took the attitude that 
it did have the power to take into account program service as an im- 
portant factor in its public interest determinations. Its view was sup- 
ported not only by legislative history and prior administrative prac- 
tice, but by court decisions as well. In 1931, the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia held that under Section 11 of the 

“Ibid. 

*Report of the Federal Communications Commission to Congress Pursuant to 
Section 307(c) of the Communications Act of 1934, January 22, 1935. 


*KFKB Broadcasting Association v. Federal Radio Commission, 47 F. 2d, 670. 
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Radio Act of 1927 that the Radio Commission was “necessarily called 
upon to consider the character and quality of the service to be rendered 
and that in considering an application for renewal of a license an im- 


portant consideration is the past conduct of the applicant.”** Again in 
1932, the same Court affirmed this position.” 


In the famous network case in which the authority of the FCC to 
adopt the chain broadcasting regulations was contested, the U. S. 
Supreme Court said: 


“The Commission’s licensing function cannot be discharged, 
therefore, merely by finding that there are no technological objec- 
tions to the granting of a license. If the criterion of ‘public interest’ 
were limited to such matters, how could the Commission choose 
between two applicants for the same facilities, each of whom is 
financially and technically qualified to operate a station? Since 
the very inception of federal regulation of radio, comparative 
considerations as to the service to be rendered have governed the 
application of the standard of ‘public interest, convenience, or 
necessity.”° 
In the exercise of all its powers, express or implied, the Commis- 

sion must be governed by “the public interest, convenience and neces- 
sity.” If at any time, its actions run contrary to this standard and 
become arbitrary or unreasonable, the courts are always available for 
redress. 


The Commissioners 


As prescribed in Section 4 of the Communications Act, the FCC 
is composed of seven commissioners appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom the President 
designates as Chairman. As provided in the law, the original members 
of the Commission served for terms of one, two, three, four, five, six 
and seven years, respectively, with all successive appointments being 
for seven years except for persons chosen to fill vacancies who may be 
appointed only for the length of the unexpired term. 


The Communications Act has very little to say about the qualifica- 
tions of Commissioners. It does require that they be citizens of the 
United States and no more than four of them may be members of the 
same political party. For the service they perform for the American 


*Trinity Methodist Church v. Federal Radio Commission, 62 F. 2d, 850. 
**National Broadcasting Company v. United States, 319 U. S. 190, 216-217. 
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people they draw annual salaries of $20,000 except for the Chairman 
who gets $20,500.?" 


As specified in the Act, while serving on the Commission, members 
are prohibited from having a financial interest in any of the following 
activities, enterprises or companies: 


1. The manufacture or sale of radio apparatus or equipment for 
wire or radio communication. 


2. Any kind of radio transmission or energy. 
3. Any wire or radio communication. 


4. Companies furnishing services or such apparatus to those en- 
gaged in wire or radio communication or to those manufacturing 
or selling such equipment. 


. Any company owning stocks, bonds, or other securities of any 
such companies.”* 


The Commissioners are further prohibited from participating in any 
hearing or proceeding in which they have a pecuniary interest and 
may not be employed by or hold any official relationship to any person 
subject to any of the provisions of the Communications Act. They may 
not own stocks, bonds, or other securities of any corporation over which 
the FCC has any jurisdiction. Nor may they be otherwise employed, 
or engage in any other business, vocation or profession while they are 
on the Commission. There is one statutory exception to this. They are 
permitted to “present or deliver” publications or papers and are allowed 
to accept reasonable honorariums or compensation therefor.” 


If a member terminates his service prior to the expiration of his 
appointed term, he must wait for a year before he may represent any 
person before the Commission in a professional capacity. This restric- 
tion does not apply, however, if he continues to serve out his appointed 
term.*° 


In the light of these financial and professional restrictions, lets 
take a look at the individual commissioners who now exercise the vast 


powers discussed above. 


“Communications Act of 1934, Section 307 (d) as amended; Pike and Fischer, 
Ibid, p. 10:20. 

*Ibid, Section 4 (b); Pike and Fischer, Ibid, p. 10:17. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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The present Chairman is John Charles Doerfer. He was appointed 
to the Commission and assumed office on April 15, 1953. He is a Re- 
publican from Wisconsin. His educational background includes a B. A. 
degree from the University of Wisconsin and a J. D. in law, cum laude, 
from Marquette University. His professional experience before coming to 
the FCC includes service as city attorney of West Allis, Wisconsin and 
later, the Chairmanship of the Wisconsin Public Service Commission. 
His present FCC term will expire June 30, 1961.** 


As Chairman of the FCC, Mr. Doerfer is the chief executive officer of 
the Commission. It is his duty to preside at all meetings and “generally 
to coordinate and organize” its work so as to “promote prompt and 
efficient disposition of all matters” within its jurisdiction. It also is his 
duty to represent the Commission in all matters relating to legislation 
and in conferences or communications with other governmental officers 
and agencies.** 


In case of vacancy in his office, or his absence or inability to serve, 
the Commission may temporarily designate one of its members to act 
as Chairman.** 


Rosel Herschel Hyde who serves as Vice-Chairman is a Republican 
from Idaho. His educational background includes one year of study 
at the Utah Agricultural College. Subsequently, he received A. B. and 
LL.B. degrees from George Washington University. He has been in 
government service since 1924. Prior to his appointment as a Commis- 
sioner in 1946, he served successively as attorney for the Federal Radio 
Commission, FCC attorney, Examiner, Assistant General Counsel and 
General Counsel. Following the retirement of Paul Atlee Walker on 
June 30, 1953, he served as Chairman of the Commission for one year. 
His present term will expire June 30, 1959. 


Robert Taylor Bartley is a Democrat from Texas. He was appointed 
to the Commission March 6, 1952, coming directly from Capitol Hill 
where he was serving as Administrative Assistant to the Speaker of the 
House, Sam Rayburn. 


He got his college training at Southern Methodist University where 
he majored in Business Administration. This was followed by a variety 
of professional experiences, including statistical and investigative work 


"FCC News Release, Biography of John Charles Doerfer. 
“Communications Act of 1934, Section 5(a); Pike and Fischer, Jbid, pp. 10: 
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for the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, staff 
appointments to the FCC and the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Vice-Presidency of the Yankee Network, Inc., and five years association 
with the National Association of Broadcasters. He recently was re- 
appointed for a full term which will expire June 30, 1965. 


Richard Alfred Mack who tendered his resignation as Commissioner 
on March 4 assumed his office July 7, 1955. He is a Democrat from 
Florida. He attended the Miami public schools, the Northwestern Mili- 
tary and Naval Academy at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin and graduated from 
the University of Florida with B. S. and B. A. degrees. 


Following his college career he was credit manager for several busi- 
ness concerns. He became a member of the Public Service Commission 
of Florida in 1947 and was serving as its Chairman in 1955 when 
appointed to the FCC.* 


Another Republican member is Robert E. Lee who resides in the 
District of Columbia, He is the youngest member of the Commission and 
his present term will expire June 30, 1960. Prior to his appointment 
to the Commission he did important administrative work with the FBI 
and for a time was Director of Surveys and Investigations for the House 
Committee of Appropriations. 


He was born in Chicago and studied Commerce and Law at De Paul 
University. He had considerable experience with business concerns in 
an auditing capacity prior to his government career. 


Tunis Augustus Macdonough Craven, a Democrat residing in Vir- 
ginia, graduated as an engineer from the U.S. Naval Academy in the 
class of 1913. During his long naval career he specialized in radio 


communication. 


He has participated in many important international conferences 
dealing with communications; has had wide experience as a private 
engineering consultant. Like Rosel Hyde he served on the staff of the 
old Federal Radio Commission, Later he was appointed Chief Engineer 
of the FCC which post he held until his original appointment as Com- 
missioner in 1937. 


In 1944 he left the Commission to become a private radio engineer- 


*(Ep. Nore: Since this article was submitted, John Storrs Cross, formerly _— 
ant chief of the Telecommunications Division of the State a has been 


appointed to serve the unexpired part of Mr. Mack’s term which runs to June 30, 


1962.) 
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ing consultant in Washington, D. C. He accepted a second appointment 
as a member of the Commission on July 2, 1956 and his present term 
runs to June 30, 1963. 


Fred Ford, a Republican from West Virginia, graduated from West 
Virginia University law school and after a few years of private practice, 
entered government service. During World War II, he held a number 
of important administrative posts in the government. He served as an 
attorney and Chief of the Hearing Division in the FCC for two or three 
years before going to the Justice Department in 1952. He was serving 
as Assistant Deputy Attorney General when he was appointed to the 
Commission in July, 1957. His term runs until June 30, 1964.** 


These are the men who have the responsibility of regulating the 
vast communications industry in this country. They have the authority, 
subject to Civil Service laws, to appoint staff personnel as are necessary 
to carry out the functions of the Commission. According to its 1957 
report to Congress, the Commission had about 1200 employees, 400 of 
which are scattered in the field offices and monitoring services in various 
parts of the country and about 800 located at the central offices in 
Washington. 


Broadcasting activities during the past few years have expanded 
rapidly and enormously. From July 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957, the 
Commission received the greatest number of applications for spectrum 
space in any of its 23 years. As previously pointed out, by the end of 
last year the Commission had made almost two million broadcasting 
authorizations, 200,000 of which were wade during 1957. With a 
comparatively small staff, the Commission has encountered difficulties 
in handling its ever-increasing workload. As pointed out by the former 
Chairman, “despite a workload that hes doubled and become more 
complex in the past few years, the Commission personnel remains 
numerically unchanged and overworked. Only by ‘robbing Peter to pay 
Paul’ can it tackle ‘must’ matters at the expense of mounting backlogs 
of routine. In consequence, it has had to curtail field engineering 
matters — in order to meet pressing current problems and keep from 
being buried by its piling backlog.”** 


“Biographies of all the Commissioners are available at the FCC Information 
Office in Washington, D.C. 

“FCC News Release, January 1, 1957, Year-end Statement by George C. McCon- 
naughey, No. 40100. 
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News Note: 


NAEB Television and Radio Placement Service 


The Editor of the Journal has received several requests for informa- 
tion as to job placement in broadcasting and in teaching of broadcast- 
ing. The Journal does not provide a placement service, but suggests that 
prospective applicants contact the following: 


Miss Jane Lombard, Placement Officer 
NAEB Television and Radio Placement Service 
14 Gregory Hall 
Urbana, Illinois 


The NAEB service is limited to persons wishing employment with 
educational stations or centers, and university or college teaching. For 
positions in the commercial field, there is no central agency for this 


purpose. Persons interested in positions on commercial stations are 
advised to check employment services in your area, the help wanted 
sections of various trade publications, and the state broadcaster’s asso- 
ciations for placement information. 





EDUCATION for broadcasting 


THE EXCHANGE OF BROADCASTERS AS AN 
APPROACH TO INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


By J. B. Briscoe 


For three years the Department of 
State has brought a group of foreign 
broadcasters to the United States to 
study American techniques and sta- 
tion operations. The program has, to 
some extent, gone unnoticed. It has 
received no public fanfare and, since 
few academic institutions had a di- 
rect contact with any part of the pro- 
gram, attracted little notice among 
students or teachers of broadcasting. 
Since the foreign broadcasters offer 
such an opportunity for American stu- 
dents to learn something of foreign 
broadcasting systems, the JOURNAL 


to describe the program. Dr. J. B. 
Briscoe is assistant professor of Com- 
munication in the School of Public 
Relations and Communications at 
Boston University. He is a graduate 
of the Northwestern University School 
of Speech, with an M.A. and Ph.D. 
in International Relations from the 
University of Chicago. From 1949-50 
he was a Rotary Foundation Fellow 
at the University of London and since 
1956 has been Project Coordinator 
for the International Seminars on 
Radio and Television held under the 
auspices of Boston University. 


has invited the Project Coordinator 


HE inventors of electronic communication were most sanguine 

in their predictions that broadcasting would cross international 
boundaries, link together the isolated communities of the world, and 
make possible an exchange of cultural programs promoting understand- 
ing and a world cultural commonwealth. Despite the fact that broad- 
casting across international boundaries today is largely an instrument 
in the rivalry between governments, and despite the fact that the audi- 
ences for international broadcasting are still small, there is hope that 
the early prophecies of a milennium may be realized in the future. One 
completely new attack upon the problem has been launched by the 
Department of State. It is an international exchange of broadcasting 
personnel. 


To overcome some of the false impressions of this country spread 
abroad by American films and by Communist propaganda, the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service of the Department of State is 
operating an exchange of persons programs which is a new form of 
international communication. By bringing to this country foreign visi- 
tors whose training is in the communications field, the Department 
hopes to increase the number of persons in other countries who have 
a reasonable background in American life and can convey a full and 


241 
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fair picture of this country to their own countrymen at home. The 
visitor to this country is, of course, under no obligation to adopt a 
favorable position toward this country, nor is he urged to communicate 
with his country, but the underlying justification for the Smith-Mundt 
Act in providing for visiting observers is that the interests of the United 
States will be served by this exchange. 


The Exchange program operates at numerous levels: the Leaders 
Program draws community opinion leaders from every profession, and 
the Specialists Program attempts to introduce persons to the United 
States through some particular interest they have in common with co- 
workers in this country. The programs also operate to send American 
experts abroad to areas requesting their assistance. 


One part of the program which has proved highly successful in 
bringing foreigners to this country and in producing noticeable com- 
munication about this country in foreign lands is the exchange of jour- 
nalists, who work on newspapers in the United States, both writing 
stories for Americans and writing features on the situation here for 
their own home audiences. This program has been supervised by the 
University of Missouri and by Northwestern University under the guid- 
ance of the Department of State for several years. 


The exchange of broadcasters began in 1955 when the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri first operated a program for 
radio and television experts. The program was patterned after similar 
projects in the field of journalism. A period of orientation at the Uni- 
versity of Miesouri introduced the visitors to the life they were to lead 
in this country. For one month they attended the regular classes in 
radio and television at the University, studied the United States in films 
of various areas, and met with the project Coordinator, the late Miss 
Elizabeth Nixon, in discussion sections. 


During a three-month working period the visitors were assigned to 
numerous stations in the Middle West and Atlantic Seaboard. While 
their program was planned to involve on-the-job training in the tele- 
vision stations to which they were assigned, it did not actually work 
out this way in many cases, for there were language difficulties which 
made it impossible for the visitors to be of use to the station to which 
they were sent. 


After the training period, the Project Coordinator accompanied the 
entire group of foreign visitors on a bus tour of the United States, taking 
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them from coast to coast visiting television installations and scenic 
points. The study-tour ended in Washington with an observation period 
at the Voice of America and an evaluation of the project with officials 
of the International Educational Exchange Service. The fundamental 
pattern of orientation, station observation, travel in the United States, 
visit to the Voice of America, and evaluation, has been maintained 
through succeeding seminars with several variations. 


In March, 1956, another program was organized by Dean Melvin 
Brodshaug of the School of Public Relations and Communications of 
Boston University. The 1956 program was named the International 
Seminar on Radio and Television to convey its bilateral character: It 
was to be an exchange of views on communication between the foreign 
experts and their American fellow specialists as well as an observation 
of broadcasting in the United States. In addition to lectures designed 
especially for the visiting foreigners by Professor Leo Martin, then 
Chairman of the Division of Communication Arts, the program included 
weekly conferences in the office of Dean Brodshaug, giving the experts 
an opportunity to state their views on broad questions of cultural broad- 
casting, children’s broadcasting, and commercial programs. 


There was a considerable range of experience among the nineteen 
visiting experts attending the Seminar: a manager of a cultural station 
in Salta, Argentina, an actor and producer in Flemish broadcasting, the 
art director of a television station in Bogota, Columbia, a news director 
from Afghanistan, a musical director from Guatemala, and other various 
types of broadcasting experts were members. It was not surprising that, 
due to the differences between the systems of broadcasting in other 
countries and the commercial stations in the United States, most of the 
experts were taken into the stations as observers rather than as workers. 
In the nature of the broadcasting industry, most responsible positions 
cannot be filled by temporary persons from other countries despite their 
undoubted qualifications for the work in their own home stations. When- 
ever it was possible to make use of the visitors in some capacity, how- 
ever, the stations were invited to do so. 


After the period in the stations, the 1956 International Seminar 
members traveled as individuals or in pairs through the United States. 
Their routing was supervised by the Project Coordinator, but they were 
given considerable latitude in selecting the points to which they would 
travel. They saw the broadcasting facilities of New York, Chicago, and 
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Los Angeles, in addition to local operations in other cities. Their im- 
pressions of the entire country appeared to have been very favorable 
when they were interviewed by the Project Coordinator at the end of 
their stay. 


The 1957 International Seminar on Radio and Television was en- 
larged to thirty members from nineteen different countries, and was 
designed to carry even further the two-way exchange of information. 
Conferences were arranged with local film-makers and audio-visual 
experts, the New England Press Association, program directors of radio 
and television stations in New England, and others. A social weekend 
was arranged by Station WDEV in Waterbury, Vermont. Social meet- 
ings were arranged with the Greater Boston Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Exchange Club of Needham, the Brookline Board of Select- 
men, and the Pan American Society of New England in order to intro- 
duce the visitors to Americans. 


An important meeting period with Americans was a three-day Resi- 
dential Seminar on World Affairs given at Lafayette College in Easton, 
Pennsylvania by Dr. Sheppard Wittman. There the experts were en- 
couraged to discuss any American cultural or social problem with 
Americans brought in by the Seminar. The American experts made 


candid presentattions at very sophisticated levels regarding such diverse 
points as union democracy, the race problem, and American literature. 
The entire conference was carried on around a circular table at which 
Americans and foreigners were interspersed. The informal evenings 
together on the campus provided further opportunities for off-the-record 
talks. 


To give the visitors a comprehensive picture of a major production 
center, Dr. Murray Yaeger of Boston University conducted the group 
on a three-week tour of New York, visiting the United Nations broad- 
casting facilities, the major networks, and the larger stations. In addi- 
tion, the group spent one week in Hollywood visiting networks and film 
studios. 


In the 1957 Seminar the visitors were placed in stations for four 
weeks in order to fully savor one community without becoming home- 
sick and bored. Fourteen of the thirty placements during the station 
period were in educational stations or in stations connected with educa- 
tional institutions. These were found to be highly successful. 
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The comments of the visitors on the educational television movement 
in the United States were very favorable. This may have been because 
their own broadcasting systems also combine low budget with high aims, 
but it was also a result of the very well-received International Educa- 
tional Television Seminar planned in their honor in October. This two- 
day conference under the chairmanship of Dr. David Mackey, Chairman 
of the Division of Communication Arts of the School of Public Relations 
and Communications, was a focal point for the presentation of ideas and 
an exchange of views. Among the sponsoring organizations were the 
Radio Corporation of America, the Educational Television and Radio 
Center, and the Fund for the Advancement of Education. All the visitors 
had ample opportunity to see the facilities of Station WGBH, whose staff 
took great pains to make the meeting a success. 


In evaluating these seminars, a valid question is whether these at- 
tempts at increasing international understanding will have only the effect 
of broadening the travel experience of each of the participants, or 
whether they will result in communication with our neighbors abroad. 
It is known that the participants do make reports. One German visitor 
typed a seventeen-page memorandum on makeup for color television for 
the use of his own system. Another Seminar member, Mr. Andres 
Bjornsson, provided his Icelandic Broadcasting System with a complete 
coverage of the Boston Arts Festival while he was here. Numerous 
articles for newspapers in Brazil, Argentina, and elsewhere, have resulted 
from these visits, and one visitor, Mr. Jorge Vargas, Chief Engineer of 
the Peruvian Broadcasting System, is including his experiences in a 
book which he is writing on the United States. Several members sent 
home taped talks on their impressions, and a few have made film for 
use upon their return. This communication in the short run is certainly 
in accord with the purpose of the program. 


In the opinion of the Seminar staff the program was a highly suc- 
cessful one in orienting the participants to the United States, and in 
causing them to take with them an accurate impression of our cultural 
life and our broadcasting. The greatest success was with the visitors 
who expected a cultural exchange, but less success was achieved with the 
visitors who sought to acquire technical training in their own specialty. 
Obviously, it would have been impossible to have offered specialized 
training or experience to suit the individual needs of each individual 
participant in the program. The extent to which the program was suc- 
cessful would be difficult to determine. Language difficulties and the 
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ever-present desire to be polite to their American hosts would have made 
any attempt at attitude scaling useless. Each individual was, however, 
interviewed at length at the beginning and again at the end of the 
Seminar, and these interviews indicated rather conclusively that most 
of the visiting broadcasters felt their American Seminar well worthwhile. 


The important question, perhaps, is not so much what is taught them, 
but what can be learned from these foreign visitors to the United States. 
This is an area largely neglected in the previous Seminars, but the hope 
of the Seminar staff is that, during the 1958 International Seminar on 
Radio and Television, the foreign broadcasters may be brought more 
closely into contact with American graduate and undergraduate students 
of broadcasting. In a few isolated instances in the 1957 program, in- 
dividual broadcasters visited college campuses and expressed consider- 
able pleasure at being invited to serve as guest lecturers and to meet 
students and faculty members informally. There is no reason that the 
participants in the 1958 program may not take a more active role than 
simply that of observation during their stay in this country. 


The 1958 International Seminar on Radio and Television will be 
conducted between July 17 and November 13, again under the auspices 
of Boston University. From September 15 to October 10, each partici- 
pant will be placed in individual stations throughout the country. For 
four weeks following the station placements, the visitors will tour the 
United States, individually, according to itineraries of their own selec- 
tion. Schools interested in having a foreign broadcaster visit their 
campus for a day or two are invited to contact the Project Coordinator 
for details as to available persons and possible dates. Address any in- 
quiries to Dr. J. B. Briscoe, Project Coordinator, International Seminar 
on Radio and Television, School of Public Relations and Communica- 
tions, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 





THE USE OF VIDICON CAMERAS 
IN TEACHING TV 
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and 
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This article seeks to answer the 
question, “Can students trained on 
the smaller cameras move readily to 
the image orthicons?” The authors 
say “yes” and suggest ways to smooth 
the transition process. Jim Bob 
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N the last three years educational institutions which had despaired 

of setting up their own TV studios because of the huge expense 
involved have taken on new hope at the mention of the word “vidicon.” 
Originally designed for use in industrial cameras, the vidicon tubes have 
proved their worth for closed circuit and training purposes, and many 
are being used on the air with good results. 


Accordingly, instructors in television production, in both high schools 
and colleges, have begun to give serious attention to these lower-cost, 
long-lasting, “pocket-sized” TV cameras. One question, however, tends 
to dampen enthusiasm: will students trained on vidicons be able to move 
readily on to the larger cameras? The writers of this article, after nearly 
two years of experience in teaching courses with both types of equip- 
ment, can answer emphatically in the affirmative, and even add that the 
transition can be accomplished with little adjustment. Naturally the 
more carefully the earlier work is planned, with this problem in mind, 
the less need will there be for retraining. 


While the advantages of beginning operations with vidicon equipment 
are well known, it may be well to review them. This type of equipment 
costs only 25-35% as much as the image-orthicon type, is easier and 
cheaper to keep in shape, and has a longer life. The vidicon tube may 
be expected to give at least six times the length of service as the image 
orthicon. 


The disadvantages, both from the operational and the teaching point 
of view, are perhaps less well known. While these disadvantages may be 
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compensated for (and the major portion of this article will deal with 
suggestions for such compensation) the prospective purchaser should 
be aware of them. Vidicon tubes need higher light levels in order to 
produce pictures of maximum clarity and resolution. The writers have 
seen vidicons operating beautifully under intensities of 60 foot candles, 
but it is their experience that best results are achieved, under average 
operating conditions, with two to three times that much illumination. 
If the studio areas in which students work are relatively small—areas 
of 10 by 20 feet, for example—this light level may be achieved without 
too much expense. 


The most obvious difference between vidicon cameras and I.0O. 
cameras is the disparity in size and weight. Almost all makes of studio 
vidicons are about one-quarter or even one-fifth the bulk of their big 
brothers, and weigh about one-tenth as much. Being smaller, the vidi- 
cons require much lighter mounts. They are often set on 16 mm. motion 
picture tripods and dollies, which makes the difference in total weight 
even more striking. As a result, a student who has had his initial train- 
ing on a vidicon unit weighing fifty pounds in all, may have difficulty 
the first time he lays hands on a hundred and twenty pound I.0. camera 
mounted on a five hundred pound pedestal! Yet appropriate measures, 


taken in the training stage, will prepare students for this difference, and 
the greater stability and smoothness of the larger, heavier mounts will 
soon be found to offset their additional weight. 


In addition to these advantages and disadvantages, there are other 
factors which are neither an aid nor a hindrance to the student’s suc- 
cessful transfer. Such factors may simply be called operational differ- 
ences, and include the following: First, the focus ratio usually differs 
from camera to camera. A student used to turning the focus knob on a 
vidicon camera may happily discover that to maintain focus on the I.O. 
camera far fewer turns are necessary. 


Second, the “on the air” lens is probably differently located. For 
example, the Dage vidicon “live” lens is the bottom lens, while the live 
lens on the RCA I.0. camera is the top lens. It should be added, how- 
ever, that this difference is not only between vidicons and I.0. cameras, 
but even among various makes of cameras. For example, the live iens 
of the GPL I.0. camera is on the talent’s lower right; that of the Dumont 
camera is on the lower left, and that of the G-E camera is at the bottom. 
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Third, the pan handle used in connection with the vidicon camera 
is usually quite different from the pan handle used with the 1.0. camera. 
It is smaller, pre-set at a fixed location and angle, and is inflexible as to 
length. An I.0. cameraman can change the angle and length of the pan 
handle at will for maximum control and comfort. 


On the other hand, there are also many operational similarities which 
make for easy transfer from one type of camera to the other. 


1. The basic camera movements are identical when the cameras are 
on equivalent mounts. For both types, the basic movements are the pan 
and tilt, the dolly, the truck and the arc. Since the use of crane-mounted 
cameras is rare in educational television, the only common variation 
from these basic camera movements will be encountered when an I.0. 
camera is on a pedestal type of mount, in which case the movements of 


“pedestal up” and “pedestal down” would be included. 


2. With modern studio vidicon cameras, the lens turret operation 
is similar to that of most I.0. cameras. The lenses are “flipped” man- 
ually by means of a handle or knob located at the back of the camera 
just below the viewfinder. This handle usually has a device which locks 
the turret lightly in place when the desired lens is properly positioned. 
It does not matter whether the number of lenses on the front of the 
camera be three or four, the principle of lens selection is the same. 


3. The problem of framing a shot and following a moving subject 
is the same in both camera types. The cameraman will note that he has 
analogous fields of view between the one-inch lens on the vidicon camera 
and the 50 mm. lens on the I.0.; between the two-inch and the 90 mm.; 
and between the three-inch and the 135 mm. lenses. It can be stated as 
a rough rule that the field of view of any vidicon lens is analogous to 
the field of view to be seen through the 1.0, lens which has double the 
focal length. 


4. It was noted above that the number of turns on the focus knob 
will probably differ between the vidicon and 1.0. cameras; however, it 
should be added that the direci:ion of the turn of the focus knob is the 
same, and the basic principle of focussing is the same for both types. 
Also the difference in number of turns necessary for focussing between 
short and long lenses on I.0. cameras is similar to the difference in 
turns demanded by analogous lenses in vidicon cameras. 
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5. The pan and tilt locking controls for both kinds of cameras, al- 
though differing in location of different pan heads, have the same 
principle: there is a control for horizontal and a control for vertical 
camera movement. The use of these controls in a slightly tightened or 
“drag” position is the same with both types of cameras. (The purpose 
of keeping a little “drag” on these controls is, of course, to make pan 
and tilt movements smooth. ) 


6. The aspect ratio of the television picture is, of course, the same 
in any TV camera: three units high to four units wide. 


7. There is considerably less “burn-in” problem in vidicon cameras; 
however, it is useful to know that the burn-out technique used for I.0. 
cameras can also be used for vidicons: focussing briefly on a taut, well- 
illuminated, white shirt or flat surface of light gray value will success- 
fully burn out an image. 


In view of the differences between vidicon and 1.0. camera opera- 
tion, several instructional techniques have been found to be successful 
in making the student’s transfer from vidicon to I.0. easier. 


The most obvious and impressive operational difference, as noted 
above, is the disparity between the mere bulk of the two types of cam- 
eras. The vidicon is so light that students have a tendency to wheel it 
around rapidly with little muscular effort. The transfer to 1.0. operation 
then becomes a major adjustment, but can be made easier if the vidicon 
tripod has been artificially weighted by sand bags. In this way the 
camera man (or often, in educational television, camera woman!) be- 
comes accustomed to pushing a heavy load around. 


Another device that makes the transition to 1.0. easier is the tech- 
nique of pre-setting the tripod wheels in the direction they are to roll 
during the next camera movement. Since a smooth dolly is almost 
impossible with the large tripod without pre-setting the wheels, the 
technique of pivoting the camera slowly around the axis of the three 
wheels prior to a dolly or truck can be practiced on the lighter vidicon. 


In order to maintain expensive television equipment with a high 
degree of safety, the writers have established an inviolable pattern for 
camera use which may apply to the operation of either vidicon or 1.0. 
cameras: 1) when a camera man approaches a camera, his first move 
is to put on the headset, and to ask the video engineer for permission 
to uncap. 2) When permission has been given, he uncaps the lenses of 
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his camera and 3) places the caps on the tripod base (of the vidicon 
camera) or on the pan head (of the I.0. camera). 4) He then grasps 
the pan handle with his left hand and unlocks the horizontal and vertical 
locks with his right. 5) He then operates the camera as instructed by 
the director. 6) When he is through operating the camera he repeats 
the beginning steps in reverse order: he locks the pan and tilt controls, 
caps the lenses, and last of all, removes his headset. 


If vidicon lenses are deliberately mis-named, using the terminology 
peculiar to 1.0. lenses, there is no confusion of learning new terms for 
what operationally is almost identical. For example, on the back of the 
camera the lenses are usually labelled to show the camera man at a 
glance which lens he has in the live position. Instead of labelling the 
vidicon lenses as “one inch,” two inch,” and “three inch,” simply label 
them as the “50mm.,” “90mm.,” and “135mm.” 


The camera man should memorize focus changes during a rehearsal 
period. Although focus ratios differ from camera to camera, they remain 
the same on the same camera (if the f. stops are not changed), and thus 
focussing while on the air (during a dolly or other movement) or after 
a lens has been flipped (while the camera is off the line, of course) can 
be accomplished almost instantaneously if the number of turns has been 
memorized a few minutes before. 


The use of pictures from news sources often necessitates the accept- 
ance of pictures which have the wrong aspect ratio. It then becomes 
necessary to learn to “crop” deliberately—to cut off the top and bottom 
of the picture, in order to frame just inside the side edges of the picture. 
This is a technique useful both in vidicon and 1.0. operation. 


The problem of keystoning is one which students seem to find difh- 
cult to solve. There is a simple solution. If the image—of a title card 
or a map, for example—appears in the viewfinder as slanted, the remedy 
is as follows: have the camera man look along the bottom line of the 
subject. One side will seem to be higher from the bottom frame of the 
viewfinder than the other. If the camera man will think of this slanted 
line (of the base of the card) as a hill, the cue to correct keystoning is 
“truck uphill.” As the camera man moves his tripod toward the “high 
side” the line will square up in his viewfinder and the keystoning will be 
corrected. 
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Flare is not as much a problem for the vidicon as it is for I.0.; 
however, the remedy is the same. Flare is caused by light reflecting 
directly into the camera lens from a polished surface such as a magazine 
cover, a glass covered picture, or a glossy print photograph. Hence, if 
the angle of the reflecting surface is changed slightly the reflection will 
be eliminated. A floor assistant can get rid of flare simply by tilting the 
top of the picture forward toward the camera so the reflected light is 
directed to the floor rather than into the camera lens. 


This brief list of suggestions for making the transfer from vidicon 
operation to I.0, operation easier does not begin to exhaust the subject; 
however, it may serve as an introduction, and also to demonstrate further 
the usefulness of vidicon cameras as practical training devices for later 
1.0. operation. 
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THE EFFECT ON PARENTAL BUYING HABITS 
OF CHILDREN EXPOSED TO CHILDREN’S 
TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


By Mark Munn 


This constitutes the highlights of 
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motion Department and reported in 
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N recent years there has been a trend towards re-examination of 

children’s programs. In the “early days” of television, such pro- 
grams were considered effective, but in the last few years that effective- 
ness has been challenged. Some advertisers have suggested that children, 
particularly in mature television markets, are becoming indifferent to 
such programs, and no longer respond actively to commercial announce- 
ments. 


The present study, utilizing a Chicago area audience, was designed 
to investigate the problem. Two aspects were considered: 1) the effect 
of commercial announcements on children, and 2) children’s effect on 
their parents. 

Background 

The study purpose called for a simple design. Measuring instrument 
selected was the questionnaire, which could be mailed to sample units. 
Items would call for the respondent to describe children’s behavior. 


As developed after pre-testing the final questionnaire sought four 
items of information. These were: 1) ages of all children in the house- 
hold in the 2-8 age group; 2) frequency with which each such child in 
the store recognized products advertised on children’ programs; 3) like- 
lihood of the parent buying a product when the child evidenced various 
types of behavior; and 4) usage of certain products advertised on chil- 
dren’s television programs. 


*Chicago qualifies as a mature television market, since January, 1958, television 
saturation, according to Television, was 91.7 per cent. Three television stations were 
operating commercially in Chicago in 1948, joined by a fourth early in 1949, accord- 
ing to Television Factbook, Fall-Winter, 1957. 
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Two opportunities were provided for comments, and anonymity was 
stressed, though space was provided for identification if the despondent 
wished to report it. 


Sample was drawn from a list of households presumed to have chil- 
dren, since all households on the list had written Ding Dong School after 
its inception on WGN-TV on August 26, 1957. List at the time of the 
mailing contained some 10,000 names, of which 500 were selected cn 
a systematic random basis for the study. 


A covering letter by Dr. Frances Horwich of Ding Dong School was 
sent with the questionnaire, asking for cooperation. A return, addressed 
envelope was included. 

No mention of any broadcast station was made in the materials. 
Conducting organization was identified as “Standard Surveys, Inc.,” and 
a blind box number used for the return address. 

Mailing was made January 28, 1958. By the cutoff date, February 
12, 221 questionnaires, or 44.2% of the mailing, had been returned. 

It should be remembered the Ding Dong School mailing list, and 
hence the sample, is not necessarily representative of the Ding Dong 
School audience, and that audience is not necessarily representative of 
homes with children in the area.? The sample should be considered sim- 
ply as households with children and presumed exposure to Ding Dong 
School. 

Findings 

Table I breaks down by age the children in the sample. Age restric- 
tion of two to eight was applied since outside evidence indicates these 
are the approximate age limits of children who view Ding Dong School. 


TABLE | 
SAMPLE CHILDREN BY AGE 
Age 
Total 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Number 370 55 86 96 58 35 16 24 
Per cent 100.0 149 232 259 15.7 95 43 65 











*Because of Ding Dong School’s educational nature, its audience might be ex- 
pected to be small and limited to households with a better-than-average educational 
status. However, since the program has been telecast by WGN-TV, American Re- 
search Bureau has usually ranked it first in its time period. Consequently, it would 
appear to have a relatively wide appeal. 
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Some 370 children represented the 221 households in the final sam- 
ple. About 80 per cent were pre-school children, under six years of age. 
Because of the importance of this group, in subsequent breakdowns it is 
treated not only as part of the entire sample, but also separately. 


Product Recognition. Frequency with which children in the store 
recognized products advertised on children’s television programs is 
shown in Table II. Respondents were asked to check one of the five 
alternatives for each child in the age group in the household. 


Of the sample children, more than 85 per cent frequently recognized 
advertised products. Per cent for the 2-5 group is slightly lower, to be 
expected considering the lower age limits. On the other hand, the older 
group will do slightly better than average. 


TABLE Il 
PRODUCT RECOGNITION BY AGE GROUP 


Per Cent of Children Who Recognize Product— 


Almost Fre- Some- Almost Not Taken 
Base Always quently _times Never Shopping 


Children 2-8 370 65.6% 198% 84% 21% 41% 
Children 2-5 295 62.7 22.0 9.5 2.4 3.4 














Children’s Influence on Parents. Children’s influence on their parents 
to buy a specific product is shown in Table III. Appeals given were 
listed in the questionnaire, and the respondent asked to check those 
which affect her purchases. Instructions read, “Are you likely to buy a 
product advertised on a children’s TV show if one of your children...” 


Nine of every ten households indicate their children influence their 
purchases. Many appeals are effective, with as many as 80 per cent of 
the respondents being influenced by a single appeal. 


Most effective seems to be the child asking for and wanting to try 
the product. Premium and health appeals are relatively effective. Pur- 
chase can be induced in one-fifth of the households by the child putting 
the product in the shopping cart. 


Minor differences exist between the entire sample and those house- 
holds with children in the 2-5 group. On the whole, however, the younger 
group follows the overall pattern. 
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TABLE Ill 
HOUSEHOLDS BY AGE GROUP 
INFLUENCED BY VARIOUS APPEALS 
Households With Households With 
Children 2-8 Children 2-5 
(Base: 221) (Base: 155) 
Asks for Product 79.6% 79.4% 
Puts Product in Cart 21.3 20.6 
Says, Good, Nourishing, Economical 39.8 34.8 
Says Product Is New 22.2 15.5 
Says Other Children Use 8.1 6.5 
Wants Boxtop 26.2 18.1 
Wants Premium 49.8 43.9 
Wants to Try Product 64.7 59.4 
Does Not Affect Purchase 9.0 6.5 





Totals add to more than 100.0% since each respondent was to check all applicable 


appeals. 


Product Usage. Final item asked respondents which of 13 products 
they had in the home during the past two months. Per cent of households 
indicating they had used each product is given in Table IV. 





TABLE IV 
HOUSEHOLDS BY AGE GROUP WITH PRODUCT 
Households With Households With 
Children 2-8 Children 2-5 
(Base: 221) (Base: 155) 
Food Products 
Product A (candy) 31.7% 24.5% 
Product B (candy) 81.0 78.7 
Product C (dry cereal) 77.4 71.6 
Product D (flavored cereal) 24.4 20.6 
Product E (hot cereal) 44.8 40.6 
Product F (chocolate additive ) 69.7 67.1 
Product G (chocolate additive) 94.6 91.0 
Product H (soft drink) 60.6 56.8 
Product I (soft drink) 60.6 57.4 
Product J (prepared meat) 84.6 80.6 
Miscellaneous Products 
Product K (child’s antiseptic) 77.4 74.8 
Product L (cough drops) 53.8 51.0 
Product M (modeling clay) 39.4 36.8 
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All of the products studied had had some exposure on children’s 
television programs. Some had had Ding Dong School exposure, some 
other television exposure, and some extensive exposure in other media. 
Some products were relatively new, and others established. One, Product 
G, had been introduced to Chicago the preceding autumn, with advertis- 
ing largely limited to Ding Dong School. 


Variations in quantity of advertising and media used, plus the market 
potentials of the products makes produce comparisons impossible. What 
is significant, is that all of the products had achieved substantial pene- 
tration. 


Pattern of penetration for households with children in the 2-5 age 
group follows that for the entire sample, except that penetration of this 
group is usually somewhat lower than for the entire group. This might 
be expected considering that younger children would tend to be less 
verbal and effective in expressing desires, while at the same time their 
parents would exercise stricter control over the products used by these 
children. 


Comments. Ninety-five per cent of the sample households volunteered 
comments. While many reactions supported reported behavior, other 
comments indicated some parents purchase a product the child wants 
only if they, the parents, approve. 


This should be particularly significant since the comment was volun- 
teered by one-fourth of the households, and was not suggested by the 
questionnaire. In other words, parents are willing to purchase a product 
the child wants, provided the parent approves. The parent recognizes the 
influence of television, but insists on the right to make the final decision. 


Conclusions 


Sample findings suggest: 


1) Almost all children studied are influenced by advertising in chil- 
dren’s television programs. 


2) Parents in turn are influenced by their children, though many 
parents insist upon approving the product. Children can successfully use 
a variety of effective appeals to promote purchase. 
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3) Parents will purchase the product. Substantial penetration of the 
sample was found for every product studied. 


4) Children’s television programs are an effective advertising medi- 
um. The most successful commercial announcements on such programs 
appear to be those which provide effective appeals for the child to use, 
and allow for parental approval. 

















COLOR AS AN EMOTIONAL FACTOR 
IN TELEVISION 


By Stirling L. Huntley 


Television has opened up numerous University. He reecived his Ph.D. 
new avenues for research, as this brief from that institution in 1956. The 
article indicates. Stirling L. Huntley title of his dissertation was “Some 
is Production Coordinator, Depart- Emotional Reactions of a Theatre Au- 
ment of Speech and Drama, Stanford __dience with Regard to Colored Light.” 


ECENT announcements concerning the possible uses of hidden per- 

suaders involving subliminal perception have led to fear on the 
part of some persons that we are about to enter upon an age of big- 
brotherism in which our buying habits, emotional reactions and a great 
part of our lives may be controlled by forces beyond our control and, 
indeed, by forces of which we are completely unaware. While the pos- 
sibilities inherent in the uncontrolled application of the principles of 
subliminal perception may be frightening, the realization that, in our 
emotional reactions, we are continually and unconsciously influenced 
by forces of which we are unaware must be apparent to any interested 
observer. 


Color is one of these forces which is operating on us constantly and 
which we take so for granted that its effect goes almost unnoticed. That 
there is an emotional content associated with color becomes obvious 
when we think of such terms as “warm beige,” “sickening yellow,” or 
even “shocking pink.” If the emotional reaction to colors could be accu- 
rately determined it might then be possible for the advertiser as well as 
the artist to make effective use of such knowledge in such areas as that 
of color television. 


The artist will, of course, do this instinctively as he has for centuries, 
but it is interesting to note that there is very little correlation among the 
statements of various artists as to the emotional content of color. It is 
right that this should be so and it is in the nature of artistic expression 
that each painter, for example, should have his own highly personal re- 
action to the colors which he uses. The advertiser, on the other hand, 
is concerned not so much with that which aesthetic considerations tell 
him is right as he is with the response on the part of a mass audience. 
The questions are thus raised as to whether or not there is an emotional 
reaction to color which is common to a large percentage of any culture 
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and, secondly, whether or not this reaction may be determined with any 
degree of accuracy. If such reactions do exist and if they can be deter- 
mined it would seem likely that the use of this type of hidden persuader 
might be more acceptable to the general public while at the same time 
providing a rather effective aid in the technique of selling. 


During the past forty years there has been a considerable amount of 
research conducted in the field of color psychology, but the greatest 
amount of this has been in the area of color preference rather than in 
that of emotional reaction to color. It has been found that while there 
may be a fairly consistent preference for colors within any one cultural 
group, there is often a rather low degree of correlation between groups. 
That this is true is attested to by the fact that children tend to be more 
universal in their preferences for colors than do adults, thus indicating 
that cultural forces may be working during the education of individuals 
which to some extent determine their color preferences.’ Merely to un- 
derstand the color preferences of a group is of little value, however, 
unless our purpose in using the color is only to please or to present 
something which the group will feel to be “pretty.” That such is the 
extent of much of the color in advertising, however, can be seen by 
observing the great number of products on grocery store shelves which 
are packaged in either red or blue, these being the two most popular 
colors in the United States. White is used with these colors to a great 
extent for purposes of contrast. 


Largely through the interest of the advertising profession there has 
been some research conducted into the relationship between color and 
the viewer’s ability to recall brand names.* While this type of experi- 
mentation shows promise it, by itself, is hardly the answer to the prob- 
lems of selling through color on television. 


The work which has actually been carried out in an attempt to deter- 
mine the emotional content of color is extremely limited. One of the 
major problems has been that of devising a testing technique which, 
while remaining simple, would give valid and reliable results. Two ex- 


1S. E. Katz and F. S. Breed, “The Color Preferences of Children,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, V1 (1922), 255-266 and William Henry Winch, “Colour Prefer- 
ences of School Children,” British Journal of Psychology, III (1909), 42-65. 

*Joseph Jastrow, “The Popular Aesthetics of Color,” Popular Science Monthly, 
L (1897), 361 and other authors. 

*Edith R. Brandt, “The Memory Value of Advertisements with Speciel Reference 
to the Use of Color,” Archives of Psychology, XIII (1925-26), 5-69. 
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permiments which have shown promise have been conducted at Stanford 
University and they indicate not only the possibility of conducting 
further work along this line, but they also show the need for greater 
experimentation.* In the series of experiments conducted by the author 
of this paper, the members of a theater audience were asked to indicate 
their reactions to a group of pre-selected colors which were projected 
on a large screen. It came as no surprise that the color red was con- 
sidered to be “warmer” than the colors blue or green, but other reactions 
were more surprising. For example, the red end of the color spectrum 
was also considered to be “faster” and “larger” than was the blue end, 
but the relationship between the hue and the reaction to it was not a 
straight line relationship. The low point of apparent temperature, ac- 
tivity, and size came with the color blue-green and then rose again 
slightly with the blue. There were also strong reactions toward colors 
as being happy or sad, heavy or light, and strong or weak. The degree 
of saturation of a color also had a pronounced incfluence on the emo- 
tional reaction to that particular color. 


There is some evidence that in addition to associative response to 
color, i.e. red-orange for the heat of fire, and the cultural response to 
color, i.e. pale blue for peace, there may be a direct physiological re- 
sponse as well. This was attested to by Kurt Goldstein when he wrote, 
“It is probably not a false statement if we say that a specific color stimu- 
lation is accompanied by a specific response pattern of the whole organ- 
ism.”* Growth in simple organisms may be stimulated by certain hues 
and the mating cycles of birds may be modified by artificial changes in 
seasonal colors.* Presumably the television industry is not greatly con- 
cerned with influencing the mating cycles of birds, but the advantages 
of learning more about the emotional reaction to color, including the 
direct physiological response, would certainly seem to be apparent. 


One problem which immediately presents itself is the fact that the 
viewer may himself modify both the hue and the degree of saturation 


‘Stirling L. Huntley, “Some Emotional Reactions of a Theatre Tudience with 
Regard to Colored Light.” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation (The Library of Leland 
Stanford, Jr. University, Stanford, California, 1956), and Robert T. Ross, “Studies 
in the Psychology of the Theater,” The Psychological Record, II (1938), 125-192. 

*Kurt Goldstein, The Organism (New York: American Book Company, 1939), 
p. 264. 

‘Frank A. Brown, Jr. “Responses of the Large-Mouth Black Bass to Colors,” 
Illinois Natural History Survey Bulletin, XXI (1937) and C. W. Valentine, An 
sok Dns to the Experimental Psychology of Beauty (London: T. C. and E. C. 

ack, Ltd., 1919). 
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of the colors which he is seeing on his color television set and thus 
upset the best plans of the color designers of the program. A second 
problem is that of screen size. What evidence does exist for direct 
physiological response to color would indicate that the greater the 
percentage of retinal area which is covered by the color the more 
powerful the effect. It is interesting to speculate on the possibilities 
which truly large screen television might offer in this area. 


Although there has been almost no published experimentation with 
regard to the problems of the reaction to color on television, it would 
seem to be a most profitable area for future investigation. We are 
greatly aided today by the recently published work of Rudolph Arnheim 
in which he provides us with an excellent resume of the work which has 
been conducted in the field of experimental aesthetics as well as many 
potentially fruitful suggestions for further experimentation.’ It is to be 
hoped that in the future we may come to realize that language, by itself, 
can only express an experienced emotion while the visual may provide 
the emotion itself. 


"Rudolph Arnheim, Art and Visual Perception (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1954). 
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BROADCAST RIGHTS: 4 SIBLIOGRAPHY 


An annotated bibliography of articles 
published in legal literature from 1920 to 1955. 


A YEAR ago, the Journal carried a comprehensive bibliography of 

articles on administrative law and regulation of broadcasting, 
culled from American law journals. In this issue, a second legal bibli- 
ography is being printed, consisting of more than 170 references per- 
taining to the question of property and personal rights as applied to 
broadcasting. Included also is a group of articles on the right of privacy 
which, though not a property “right,” does involve judgments for 
damages and is therefore closely related to the field of property rights. 


The listing is selective, excluding court decisions, case comments 
and news items of limited scope, but including all signed articles and 
extensive unsigned “notes” classified under appropriate headings in 
various legal indices to periodicals in law. One of the limitations of 
any such bibliography, of course, is the fact that broadcasting and 
broadcast law does not occupy a special category in the eyes of the 
legal profession. The question of rights is a broad one, and some of 
the more significant legal precedents determining the outcome of broad- 
casting litigation are derived from cases having little to do with broad- 
casting per se. Much of the material with respect to broadcast defama- 
tion is classed generally under “torts,” while articles dealing with the 
right of privacy may be encountered in an index classification under 
“equity,” “torts,” or “constitutional law,” depending upon the circum- 
stances and the state in which the case arose. This bibliography, how- 
ever, does represent the more significant articles dealing specifically 
with broadcasting, published since 1920. 


For a complete and comprehensive treatment of the subject of broad- 
cast rights, mention should be made of two recent works on the subject: 
Rights and Risks in Publishing, Television, Radio, etc., by Samuel 
Spring (1956, 2d ed.) ; and Radio and Television Rights by Harry P. 
Warner (1953). 


Richard Tuber 
Systems Development Corp. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Baldek, Steven T., Broadcasting as an Infringement of a Copyright,” Kentucky Law 
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Examination of cases arising between _ —_ 1939. * - 
ven, Sees, Seen, t in its Relation to Radio Broadcasting,” Nebraska Law 
—s 18:109-23, March, 1939. 
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Caldwell, Louis G., “A Suggested Model for a Copyright Act,” Journal of Radio Law, 
2:315-29, 9, April, i932. 
Plan for establishing copyright privileges in broadcasting. 
56, Oct. 1080. . “The Broadcasting of Copyrighted Works, Journal of Air Law, 1:584- 
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“The Copyright Problems of Broadcasters,” Journal of Radio Law, 
2:287-314, April, ipsa, 
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. “Piracy of Broadcast Programs,” Columbia Law Review, 30:1087- 
11}4. Dec., 1930. 


Types of piracy committed by stations, newspapers, and persons, and how such cases 
are handled in European —, 

Cohn, Morris E., “Old Licenses and Motion Picture and Television,” Law and 

Contemporary Problems, 19: 184.309 ae 1954. 
Examines decisions stemming from commercial development of films, with some deci- 
sions involving television. gre bn! of legal problems apropos to literary property rights. 
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Edenfield, Newell, “Radio and R + See een Se oe — yb 1989. 

Review of practices of AS in relation to broadcasting. Relates tests and legis- 
lative efforts to the economic issues involved. of oh te 
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Gershon, Harry L.., al Protection for Literary or aa Material: When, Where 
and How Mach?” Son Calf. Law Review, 27:290-310, “April, 1 
Case by case analysis Points of law: _fstablishing ‘types of Se ehictin dd Winery Unilin: 


using broadcasting actions for much of the evidence. 
Harold E., “Infringement of Musical Copyright,” John Marshall Law Quarterly, 
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4: 511-43, ae 

oa. with broadcasting discussed in section on infringements. Copy- 
an bok Act of 1 eted. 

ae, Dr. W., “The Right of the Author with Respect to Broadcasting,” Journal of Radio 
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Hynes, Jack C., “Radio v. Royalties,” Notre Dame —— 15: 290-306, May. 
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preted by Copyright Act of 1909. 

Kaplan, » Denpenata, “Performer’s Right and Copyright,” Harvard Law Review, 69:409-439, 
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Kupferman, “Rights in New Media,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 
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A study of an instance where a hotel owner used radio music for profit. 
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Strauss, William S., “Unauthorized Recording of Radio amet, ” Journal of Fed. Comm. 
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Warner, 1 ne P “Legal Protection of Program Ideas,” Virginia Law Review, 36:289-322, 
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Note, “Revision of the Copyright Law,” Harvard Review, 51:906-23, March, 1938. 
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eT tenn 7 ay neers ne Broadcasting: Its Copyright Aspects,” So. Calif. Law Review, 
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Protection largely territorial; a U.S. copyright protected where fore broadcast 
soaieen our shores, but foreign broadcast not heard — remains foreign un 
Caldwell, Louis G., “International Protection of Broadcasters Against Commercial Use of 
Their grams,” Journal of Radio Law, 2:479-527, ro 193 1932. 
ae of foreign appropriation of domestic broadcasts and means of protection 
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Duffy F F Ryan, “International Copyright,” Air Law Review, 8:213-23, July, 1937. 
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Bartenstein, Fred Jr., “A New Development in the Law of Radio Defamation,” Washington 
and Lee Law Review, 1:103-15, Fall, 1939. 
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papers. 
Berry, John L., and Warren M. Gooteh, “Political Defamation: Radio’s Dilemma,” Univ. 
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bat Pear D., om of Liability in Radio Defamation,” Boston Univ. Law Review, 
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is a new tort. 
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ee Stephen B., “Libel and Slander by Radio,” Case and Comment, 34:67-71, Summer, 
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DeGrazia, Edward, “ Political Defamation for All,” G. Washington Law Revins, 
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upon concept of negligence. 
“More Freedom of the Air,” Air Law Review, 11:17-28, Jan., 1940. 
— liability for ad lib or scripted defamatory remarks. State courts er in their 





han, Albert E., “Political Defamation by Radio and the Communications Act of 1934,” 
oe of Fed. Comm. Bar Assoc., 8:31-43, June, 1945. 

Comprehensive review of Sec. 815. Lists legal propositions attendant to defamation by 

radio. Proposes amendment to the Act allowing broadcasters partially to censor political 


programs. 
Vinnedge, George W., ““Torts—Defamation—Political Defamation by Radio,” So. Calif. Law 
Review, 24: 216-19, ” Feb., 1951. 
Discusses Felix 0. Westi: estinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. Interpretation of word “use” in 
Sec. 315 of Comm. Act includes speeches made in behalf of candidate as well as by 
candidates themselves. Author advocates extension of this principle. 
Vold, Lawrence, “The Basis for Liability for Defamation by Radio,” Minnesota Law Review, 
19: 611-60, May, 1935. 
Important statement of case against broadcasting by attorney for plaintiff in Sorenson v. 
fa Author holds that stations should have som liability as newpapers; rejects concept 
“due care.” 
“Defamation by Radio,” Journal of Radio Law, 2:673-707, Oct., 1932. 
Broadcaster should assume liability for ‘defamation, as do publishers. Political liability 
discussed in general terms. 


“Defamatory 
vania Law Review, "88: 249-96, Jan 
Radio stations under common law of defamation should be held to same liability for 
defamatory interpolations as for defamatory utterances contained in written scripts. 
jporaneous Defamation by Radio,” Marquette Law Review, 
25:57-65, Feb., 1941. 


Criticism of ‘article by Seitz in M.L.R., April, 1940, and supporting immunity of radio 
stations from liability for extemporaneous defamation. 
Warner, Harry P., “Defamation by Radio—A New Tort,” Journal of Fed. Comm. Bar Assoc., 
4:30-35, Oct., i939. 
Reviews of. <raceme Court reversal of decision in Summit Hotel Co. vo. NBC, based upon 
‘doctrine of = * on fault.” 
Wekstein, Morton N., : Dafamation by Radio as Libel: Liability of Radio Station for 
Political Address,” Comell Law Quarterly, 18:124-128, March, 1932. 
t of yo yay Jiability for defamation in political broadcasts, using 


ility a Broadcasting Stations—“Ad Lib” Statements,” Air 
Law Review, 10:374-76, a. mi a8o. 
Brief review. Concludes that need for rule should be predicated upon negligence rather 
than absolute liability. 








<< ao in Radio Broadcasts,” Univ. of Pennsyl- 
94 
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Note, “Broadc asion from Mars’—Recovery for Fright without Impact,” Air Law 
Review, 10:192- 8, ‘hoa 19389. 
Argues that lations applicable to liability for defamation should be adopted to 
“be to cases of fright rr | y broadcast. 
tet evelopments in the Law of Defamation, ” Harvard Law Review, 69:876-959, March, 


i hasizes fundamental issues in a defamation action. Extensive docum 
Note, “Torts—Defamation—Liabilities ge. ay Broadcasting Company for “Ad-lib” te Remarks 
of Entertainers,” Towa Law Review, 25 85-87, Jan., 1940. 
Notes on Summit Hotel v. NBC. “Dee care concept applied to “ad lib” remarks. 
Note, “Liability of Broad: casthog Station for Extem Defamation by One Not in 
Employ of Station,” Indiana Law gre yh a 154-86, Dev» 1 1939. 
Discusses Summit Hotel v. NBC and tion of new tort of “due care” for 
. ~ defamation. 
Note, “Defamation by Radio,” U.S. Law Review, 66:637-43, Dec., 193 
"\aeatens related pocoment 6 in search of solution by extension “7 f existing d 
ie  pepeet: ility of Broadcasting Company,” Iowa Law Review, cise 98-99, 
Discusses several law suits and Order No. 81 of FRC that licensee shall have no power 
‘or censorship in political broadcasts. 
me, sea $38, s Ran oaae Station for Defamation Over the Radio,” Harvard Law 
ov. 
neck analysis of distinctions among ideas of defamation, libel, and slander. Valuable 
documentation. 
Note, “Torts—Radio Defamation,” W. Univ. Law Gomtate, 23:580-82, June, 1938. 
Deals with e of judicial it — ation 
Note, “Radio “— (An Unexplored ad ian” "eo Zealand Law Journal, 


roblems of ee radio defamation: libel or slander? is broadcaster responsible? 
casting—Censorship—Defamation—Suggested Reforms,” Air Law 


ications and recommendations. 
Note, “Hadio Defamation as Libel Rather Slander,” Columbia Law Review, 47:1075-77, 


Sept., 1947. 
Outlines trend of trea treating radio defamation from a prepared script as libel. 
Note, “Defamation by Radio,” Law Notes, 30:3, vay 1926. it 
“Since slander law is inadequate when applied to radio, new legislation is 
“stimulate the law of Gelamatery teen@eating to that of libel rather than 


RIGHT OF PRIVACY 


Burke, Edward L., “Torts—the Right of Privacy and Television,” Notre Dame Lawyer, 
28:389-98 fete. 108s, 
T. 1 5 ap Concludes that precedents in other 


20:156-59, Jan., 1940. 
ee 


obert, “The Right of Privacy in Relation to Radio Broadcasts,” Rocky Mt. Law 
Revi 1212733, Feb., 1940. 
— eview of precedent t decisions leading to recognition of invasion of right of privacy by 
Gold, Jerome, ‘the Right of Privacy,” Notre Dame Lawyer, 18:161-69, Dec., 1942. 
it court decisions. 


a panda a 4 “The Right of Privacy and some of its Recent Developments,” Dickinson Law 
“Brief histor, “erase RR RoE Valuable analysis 


cases. 
Paton, G. W. W., Be ” The Cote | Bar Review, 16:425-38, June, 1938. 
Pische, Vail, Ws $ co nin cues involving property in Radio?” Notre Dame Lawyer, 


Examines decisions and revealing peoiieetie Seating ae Bake tae Advotes 
wider ed adoption of common law doctrine of tof privacy. 
ae Emilie N., “The Right of Privacy,” Commercial Journal, 56-219-23, Aug., 


is discussed in its broad aspects. 
27: 490-838, Si nang > a Development, Scope, and Limitations,” 
Notre Dame Lawyer, 27 27:4 on yy ay 
press orien’ a rae 
a * 34 nemanbeopnoeSegdmalo cto Air 
Law Review, 8: 9, July, 1937. 
es universal of 


Note, ke Invasion of Right of Privacy. 4 a ee a-ak, Oe .-Nov., 1939. 
—s privacy, where protected, has can based upon principles and doctrines of com- 
mon law. 
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Note, “‘Torts—Right of Privacy—Nature and Extent—Radio Broadcasting,” Iowa Law Review, 
25:387-88, Jan., 1940. 
Discussion of case involving invasion of privacy through the dramatization ye a a 
event. Cowsts cheat Secite © Ob wes aus a: 6 Gymametite Se pape < 
i, Se as an Invasion of the Right of Privacy,” Albany Law 16: 13-79, 
1 


= danger and possible liability in identifying a person with the sponsor or 
Note, “Transit Broadcasting, the Problem of the Captive Audience,” Columbia Law Review, 


51:108-18, Jan., 1951. 
Issue considered as extension of right of privacy concept. 


SPORTS 


on, Terence N., “Television Broadcasts of Boxing Matches,” Marquette Law Review, 
ie une, igs2. 
of statute law as it affects sports teeadting, 
Note, Anata Competition and Exclusive Broadcasts of Sporting Events,” Yale Law Review, 
48: 288-302, Dec., 1938. 
Anal "dev ent of exclusive broadcasting rights of sporting events, beginning with 
the INS-AP con‘ 


po 
aoe Unauthorized Broadcasts of Sport mate ny W Air Law Review, 10:94-100, Jan., 1939. 


nauthorized broadcasting of sports events held enjoinable because it interferes with the 
right to pursue one’s normal course of business. 


TRADEMARKS 


Barnett, Sherman R., “How Lanham Act Will Affect Radio,” Trade Mark Reporter (Bulletin), 
37:254-60, April, 1947. 


Relates the new trade mark law to radio. The scope of the law may have to be de- 
termined by the courts. 

Fender, Harold A., “The Present Status of Common Law Intellectual Property in California,” 
wants of Fed Comm. Bar Assoc., Dog tt mes 1953 


onference. Relates California civil code to intel- 
lectual rights and the common law. Considers the question of broadcasting as 
“gener ublication.” 
ree, .-~ Sree a Radio Program Title,” Journal of Fed. Comm. Bas Assoc., 
y, 
Discusses case of Lone Ranger v. Cox et al., wherein the court awarded judgment to 
4 pane, Inc., based upon unfair competition of circus performer billed as ““The 
Lone Ranger 
Cn berg, Abraham S., “Radio Service Marks,” The Trade Mark Reporter, 39:75-93, Feb., 
Annotates cases Giies back to 1934) dealing with radio servcie marks 
. “Radio Service Marks,” Journal of the Patent Office Society, $1:915- 


of Lanham Trade Mark Law which relate to radio and define 
marks (program titles, call letters, and other unique attention- 
pees devices) are apie to ownership under this law. 
Nizer, Louis. Pig poy 1d Interests in Radio Programs: Recent Devel ” (Reprin’ 
from Columbia Review, 1938, p. 578ff), Air Law Review, 9:265-78, on. oa 
R tricacies of protection Maen oo al nae ek news, events, 





ities. 
licability of the Lanham Trade Mark Act to Radio and Tele- 
alif. Law Review, 23:303-33, April, 1950. 
yn of cae-enaee legislation development, the Lanham Act, and service 
mark protection. Appendix has excerpts showing Congressional attitude in framing the 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Baer, Herbert R., “Performer’s Right to Enjoin Unlicensed Broadcasts of Recorded Rendi- 
tions,” N. Carolina Law Review, 19:202-21, Feb., 1941. 

Analysis of four theories of common law: property, equitable servitude, unfair compe- 

tition, and right of ee, Viewpoint of the 
M “Music, io Broadcasters and the Sherman Act,” Georgetown Law Journal, 
29:407-38, Jan., 1941. 
discussion of statutory and industry ds of ASCAP-NAB-BMI feud. 
Relates discussion to prosecution of ASCAP, BMI, CBS, and NBC under the Sherman 


Finkelstein, Herm “The Composer and the Public Interest—Regulation of Performing 
t Societies,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 19:275-93, Spring, 1954. 
ole of com: and publisher in performing right societies, and regulation of the 
societies in relation to the public interest. 
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Le Mense, R.D., and W. L. Pollard, Sy Law—the Case for Unfair Competition in 

Telecasting,” Notre Dame Lawyer, 29:456-67, Spring, einen 
Discusses protection that might Pag mt hy if p saeaponegrietion ae pase- 
ized by courts as unfair competition. ‘Se = t legal inter- 


> pr might be repetitive and non-creative. 
is ight of a Radio Station to Broadcast News Items,” Boston Univ. 
, 15: 364-67 ov., 1935. 
Stents ’ right of stations to broadcast news from newspapers. Public has right to 
ive news as fast as possible. 
Hurley, ¥ William F., “Radio—News Published—Unfair Competition,” Marquette Law Review, 
19: as April 1935. 
Case stu =F: attempt of news gathering agency to restrain radio station from broad- 
coming I published items. 
Mills, E and Neville word “The ASCAP-NAB Controversy—the Issues,” Air Law 
Review, 11: 394-404, Oct., 
eral description of 


omerae. 


ition the TV Programs,” 
y, 1950:297-323, 108-595 “+ Dec., 1950. 
i with question of protection of the form of sequence of ideas. 
air Competition Rig ight to Privacy—Performer’s Interest in ‘in His Recorded Perform- 
ance,” Washington Univ. Law Quarterly, 23:283-85, Feb., 8. 
ee musician’s common law property interest in his recorded interpretation of a 
postiion. 
Note. “ Right of at al to Enjoin Broadcast of News Published,” Yale Law Journal, 
44:877-82, March, 193. 
Considers contrastin implications of news as property, and not as property, of wire 
service. Concludes that station should gather own news or pay for wire service. 





BOOKS IN REVIEW 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE CASEBOOK. By William E. Daugherty 
and Morris Janowitz. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. 
880 pp. $12.50. 


Here is one of the most unique contributions to the study of propaganda 
ever compiled, constituting a work that should prove indispensable to the 
student of mass communications in any of its facets. In this one volume are 
gathered materials ranging from history and case studies to psywar method- 
ology and techniques. The authors have done a creditable job of translating 
a vast quantity of subject matter and incorporating it into a most readable, 
yet authoritative volume. 


A Psychological Warfare Casebook was undertaken by the Operations 
Research Office of Johns Hopkins primarily to meet the needs of Army 
personnel. It constitutes the third in a series of three such manuals “de- 
signed to serve as training guides and reference sources for personnel 
assigned to or interested in psychological warfare planning and operations.” 
In all, a total of seventy-three experts are represented with individual articles, 
in addition to a variety of accounts and reports by the authors themselves. 
The result is an interesting and significant collection of case studies, journal 
accounts, and original memoranda, some reprinted from other sources, but 
the majority generally unavailable to the average person not actively en- 
gaged in psychological warfare. 


As might be expected, the bulk of the material represents studies of 
propaganda and psywar in World War II, but the Korean conflict is ade- 
quately represented, together with a number of accounts of civilian “cold 
war” activities here and abroad. Of special significance are the analyses of 
propaganda activities of the Germans, Japanese and Russians in World War 
II, with an entire final chapter dealing with “Soviet Psychological Warfare” 
in the present period. 


Both of the editors are exceedingly well qualified to handle an assign- 
ment of such difficult proportions. William E. Dougherty is an operations 
analyst with the Operations Research Office at Johns Hopkins and was in- 
telligence officer with the Marine Corps in the Pacific in World War II. 
Morris Janowitz is associate professor of sociology at the University of Michi- 
gan, and was on the intelligence staff of SHAEF during World War II. Their 
competence is perhaps best expressed by the rather careful Apologia to the 
work which serves as Chapter I, in which the editors take pains to explain 
their treatment of materials and the reasoning involved in the casebook 
approach. In their words, 


This volume is not intended as a technical manual in psychological 
warfare, nor is it intended to provide the uninitiated a complete course 
of instruction in the subject. Instead it seeks to bring together a num- 
ber of cases illustrating important aspects and principles of psychologi- 
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cal warfare usage. As such it may serve as a training aid and reference 
volume for policy makers, planners, operators, teachers, and students 
of the subject. 


The book is divided into ten chapters, or nine if the authors’ introduction 
to the casebook idea is excluded. Chapter II is definitive on propaganda and 
psychological warfare, while Chapter III offers eight examples of psycho- 
logical warfare in American history. Chapters IV to IX concern themselves 
with the operations aspect of psychological warfare, namely, organization 
and personnel requirements, policy goals and planning, objectives, intel- 
ligence support, research and analysis, media, methods and techniques, and 
finally, evaluation of effectiveness. Chapter X, “Soviet Psychological War- 
fare,” comprises ten analyses of Communist activities, including three Asian 
examples. 


The authors’ introductions to each chapter are especially helpful in ex- 
planning the basis of choice of cases for study. Perhaps the major limita- 
tion of the book, in its entirety, is the fact that the case technique assumes 
classroom situations with discussions led by one able to supplement the case 
materials with authoritative interpretations. For the layman or casual stu- 
dent, therefore, the case method may raise questions which cannot be an- 
swered without some danger of misinterpretation. A Psychological Warfare 
Casebook properly makes no attempt to oversimplify the complexities of 
propaganda implementation, to set forth the six easy steps to win friends 
and influence people. It does provide the serious student of propaganda and 
psychological warfare with an objective and thought-provoking reference 
work. Its expressed objective as a training aid notwithstanding, the Case- 
book should be required reading for everyone interested in the field of inter- 
national communications. While the price may inhibit widespread circula- 
tion, the book certainly should be imcluded in every library collection in 
colleges professing te offer major work in any aspect of mass communica- 
tions. 


Robert E. Summers, Editor, 
Journal of Broadcasting and 
Compiler, America’s W eapons 
of Psychological Warfare 


THE STRUCTURE AND POLICY OF ELECTRONIC COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. By Dallas W. Smythe. Urbana, Ill: Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, University of Illinois, 1957. 103 pp. $1.50 (paper). 


As a result of their lack of agreement at the Atlantic City conference of 
1947, the United States and the USSR adopted different policies of using 
long-range radio frequencies; yet these international competitors have 
adopted a single informal working arrangement and in fact become cooper- 
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ators. Professor Smythe views the physical requirements of using long-range 
radio frequencies as an example of the technological imperative of inter- 
national cooperation and the factual basis of international regulation of 
electronic communication. 


This view is extended to the making of national policy for electronic 
communication. It is recalled that in the United States the problem of radio 
interference except in the high frequencies had grown so great by 1926 that 
private organizations seemed powerless to govern themselves. Before World 
War I the legislation concerning radio had assumed private ownership of 
radio frequencies, but in the face of the chaotic private use of frequencies 
following World War I, the Radio Act of 1927 assumed public ownership 
of the radio spectrum. The technological imperative had enforced coopera- 
tion among competitors. 


Requirements of this imperative are set forth by Professor Smythe as a 
theory of allocating the radio spectrum; for he views the logic and practice 
of assigning the particular parts of the spectrum as the heart of the matter. 
Supply and demand must give way to conscious social regulation as the basis 
of allocations policy, because the supply of frequencies if far smaller than 
the demand for use of them. In evaluating demand we must ask whether 
or not wire services may suffice, and we must count the safety of life and 
property more important than public convenience. In evaluating supply we 
must be prepared to accept low power, narrow bands, directional antennas, 
sharing of frequencies, allocation of some frequencies as dump heaps for 
unwanted radiation such as may emanate from improperly shielded medical 
equipment, replacement of obsolescent equipment that has not fulfilled its 
expected economic life, and so on. 


Drawing heavily upon The International Telecommunication Union 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1952) by George A. Codding, Jr., Smythe has sketched 
the history of international regulation of wire communication and radio. 
For raw materials of a similar sketch of regulation in the United States, he 
has made major use of the report of the President’s Communications Policy 
Board, Telecommunications: A Program for Progress (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951), as well as reports of the FCC (with which 
he was associated for some years as an economist). His monograph should 
serve those who desire an introduction to problems of allocating radio fre- 
quencies and are prepared for some polemics on behalf of centralization, 
planning, and public ownership. In particular it should serve as a valuable 
swift sources of background for understanding the position of the United 
States in the International Radio Conference at Geneva in 1959. 


Kenneth Harwood 
University of Southern California 
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BROADCASTING IN AUSTRALIA by Ian K. Mackay. Melbourne: Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1957. 216 pp. $5.00. 


Ian Mackay has written a straightforward account of the history and 
present status of the Australian broadcasting industry, basing his narrative 
on official documents and reports. Important events and changes are made 
readily understandable both to the Australians for whom it was written and 
to students of broadcasting everywhere. The author plainly favors the dual 
system of commercial and non-commercial stations which he feels combines 
the best features of British and American broadcasting. “It is not a replica 
of the British, American or any other system, but a method of broadcasting 
that is applicable to our local conditions and is responsive to democratic 
influences.” (p. 1.) 


Nine million Australians are served by 171 radio stations (55 non-com- 
mercial, 108 commercial and eight VHF). Six television stations, of which 
four are commercial, began operations late in 1956. Commercial stations 
are financed by private capital and controlled by private enterprise as in the 
United States; non-commercial stations are financed by the licence-fees of 
listeners and run by the Australian Broadcasting Commission, which is 
responsible to the Federal Parliament. The ABC provides two programmes 
in most cities and one programme elsewhere; the commercial stations vary 
in distribution from six in Sydney to one in each of many small towns. 
Sydney is a tough market for commercial broadcasters, with the two non- 
commercial stations struggling for their share of the audience. In some of 
the smaller towns the local commercial operators have to compete with the 
vigorous ABC networks. The ABC is a powerful, progressive broadcasting 
authority, not at all dwarfed or overawed by the pressure of intense com- 
mercial competition. 


This book is a welcome addition to the literature of broadcasting. It sets 
out the facts of the industry in Australia and records the steps by which it 
became the thriving business that it is teday. Mr. Mackay has written as a 
practical broadcaster, frequently from personal knowledge, and with a 
characteristic readiness to express a reasonable conclusion. Although he 
discusses network organization, audience surveying and the large ancillary 
industry his account of television is brief and general. Australian television 
deserved more space. Sydney and Melbourne are probably the only cities 
outside the Americas (and the only Commonwealth cities) where three sta- 
tions are in competition. This fact is the best possible evidence of the stature 
and foresight of broadcasting in Australia. 


James Boswell 
New Zealand Broacasting Service 
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TELEVISION AND RADIO WRITING. By Stanley Field. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1958. 544 pp. $5.00. 


This is a very good text book for the beginning writer as Mr. Field has 
explained the various problems and techniques of writing for radio and tele- 
vision in simple yet concrete language. He follows a logical progression, 
dividing the text into five parts and moving from what he calls “The Role of 
the Writer” to “Markets.” 


Part I of the book takes up general considerations of audiences, sources 
of material, styles, formats, and production essentials. Mr. Field then leads 
into non-dramatic continuities and thence into drama. In this section he 
covers the problems and includes illustrative sample script material for both 
radio and television drama from the daily serial type to the ninety-minute 
format. Part IV covers special types of writing and includes the docu- 
mentary, children’s formats, educational programs, and a most instructive 
chapter on governmental programs. Part V contains some very valuable 
information on copyright and markets. Mr. Field includes in the book sug- 
gested assignments and a glossary of terms. 


It is the feeling of this reviewer that Mr. Field has done an excellent 
overall job of giving the young writer a picture of the problems in learning 
the craft but has failed, somewhat, to detail basics enough for the un-trained 
mind. There is a feeling throughout that many facets of the craft want fur- 
ther discussion. Many things such as openings, development of conflict, cur- 
tain scenes, climax, plants, resolution, etc., are covered in brief paragraphs 
and leave the reader with a sense of incompleteness. This is particularly true 
in reference to the material on drama. 


Formats are dispensed with in about four pages. Just enough material is 
presented to give an insight into the form but further illustration and ex- 
planation would be required in most instances. The author seems to assume 
that the text material would invariably be amplified by an instructor, which 
tends to limit the book’s overall usefulness, even as a textbook. 


The material on audience measurement and research surveys is informa- 
tive but not essential for the beginner. It would have been better if Mr. 
Fieild had spent more time detailing basic writing problems and _antici- 
pating student’s questions while saving the measurement material for the 
advanced student. 

Generally speaking, this reviewer finds the book worthwhile and usable 
for beginning writers. It would have to be augmented with more detailed 
treatment of much of the material but this is true of most books on the market 
so far. 

While Mr. Field’s book covers too much territory and omits detail, it 
can very well be used to advantage. Until a better text comes along, the 
reviewer will recommend Television and Radio Writing for the beginning 
writer. 


Jack W. Warfield 
University of Southern California 
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SCREEN PLAYWRITING FOR THEATRE AND TELEVISION FILMS. 
By Lewis Herman. (2nd Printing). Cleveland: World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952. 294 pp. $4.00. 


Screen Playwriting is a sincere attempt to provide a practical guide to 
the techniques of writing for the motion picture medium. Unlike so many 
books in the field, written at publishers’ urging and padded with scripts, set 
in large type with wide borders, this book is packed with information. The 
author has covered every facet of the subject, from the elements of drama- 
turgy to the specific techniques of film, even going into considerations of 
camera angle and composition which are not generally expected to concern 
the writer. If the book falls short of being a bible of screen writing, the au- 
thor can certainly not be held derelict in performing his duty as he saw it. 


This book can best be characterized, perhaps, by saying that it was writ- 
ten by the craftsman rather than the scholar. It lacks, rather seriously at 
times, a depth of analytical insight. It is written by the skilled artisan who 
doesn’t entirely know how he achieves his effects, but can tell the student 
how to mix an olive green or which chords to use to lead smoothly from one 
key into another. 


This is not to say that it does not contain the basic knowledge which the 
beginning writer, or anyone else in the creative aspects of the motion picture 
field, must know. It is intended to be a grammar of film techniques, and has 
succeeded, more or less effectively, in achieving this goal. 


The author covers the standard devices of story writing very well. His 
discussion of the chase device is particularly good, and he is to be respected 
for the stand he has taken against the overuse of the flashback. He is at his 
best in a discussion of the serial film and the stock elements of this stylized 
story form. 


If the reviewer were to hunt for criticism, he could mention the organiza- 
tion of the book, the logic of which is often quite illusory. Why, for example, 
should Symbolisms, Topicalisms (avoid year dates and dated gags) and 
Sound Effects follow each other in the section on “Writing the screen play.” 
It is almost as though that was the order in which the subjects happened to 
come into the author’s mind. An alphabetical arrangement would in many 
cases have been as good. 


Although the book is full of specific examples, the reader finds many 
points which are not illustrated and fail to be made perfectly clear. Again, 
in his attempt to be helpful, the author has made statements and laid down 
rules which could easily be understood to be applicable to all situations and 
with any characters. This was not his intention, as a careful reading of his 
preface will reveal. There he states that rules are but “conventions to be 
shattered if fresh unfettered creations are to result.” 


In his explanations of technical matters he can without doubt be capable 
of progressing the reader backwards and destroying whatever understanding 
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he may already possess. For example, his definition of a dissolve: “The dis- 
solve, which is the basis of all pictorial time lapses, is a method of fading 
out the image at the tail end of a shot and then, about half way between full 
image and complete fade out, fading in the introductory frames of the suc- 
ceeding shot, in reverse density from that of the frames in the previous shot. 
This results in a smooth transition of dark to medium of the last frames of 
the first shot, blended with medium to dark of the first frames of the suc- 
ceeding shot.” If the reader had any idea what a dissolve was he is certain 
to be confused by now. His explanation of a wipe is almost as bad. More 
often these excursions into what is for him, evidently, a foreign realm are 
merely harmless. His discussion of dynamic symmetry is in point: “in a low 
angle shot of a tall building, the picture should be shot so that the lines of 
the building, instead of flowing up parallel to the sky, would converge, so 
that they could meet at some spot off frame.” Assuming “parallel to the sky” 
to mean perpendicular, it is difficult to see how any shot of a building taken 
from a low angle could avoid the converging effect (without special camera 
or printing apparatus), and anyhow, what does it have to do with the writer? 


But don’t misunderstand this review. The book is recommended, but not 
as the only book a student intends to read on the subject. There is much here 
of very great value, and if the student intends to read, say, three or four 
books on screen playwriting, he can do much worse than to make this one. 
It should be read with reservations, and a good look first at the author’s 
preface where he issues a warning against a too slavish adherence to the 
tried and true rules he has attempted to expound. 


Rudy Bretz 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


TELEVISION: TODAY AND TOMORROW. By BMI, Inc., New York: 
Channel Press, 1957. 429 pp. $12.50. 


This volume presents a verbatim record of the five “Television Talk” 
Clinics conducted by Broadcast Music, Incorporated, during 1957. Dealing 
with problems and policies of local television station operation, the function 
of the BMI Clinics is to provide an interchange of approaches and methods 
in production, programming and management at local station level. Re- 
corded in this volume are a series of individual talks by speakers from geo- 
graphically scattered stations, and a transcript of the “bull-session” question 
and answers which attend each talk. 


While many talks deal with practical, day-to-day problems (promotion, 
traffic and continuity, low cost production, film programming and personnel 
relations are examples,) it must be noted that almost half the 1957 talks 
concentrate on policy issues which reflect the growing interest of television 
operators in matters of community service. Discussions on problems of 
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integrating the station in the community, good public service programming, 
and the philosophy and mechanics of programming for children tend to 
dominate the sessions. 


The value of these industry interchanges to the broadcast teacher cannot 
be minimized. This book preserves in a more permanent form the worries 
and pitfalls which confront telecasters as the “infant medium” enters its 
second decade. The exchange of ideas and philosophies suggest that the 
TV station operation has not yet fallen into the unimaginative, repititious rut 
its most outspoken critics have assigned it to. By the same token, the “bull- 
sessions” reveal that not all stations are entirely free of the charge. If, for 
no other reason than that imaginative and efficient operations have an oppor- 
tunity to address and impress the laggards, the BMI Clinics are a valuable 
institution, and the reports of their prooceedings, as in Television: Today 
and Tomorrow are equally valuable. 


A. William Bleum 

Mass Media Fellow (Cinema) 
Fund for Adult Education 
1957-1958 


IMPACT, published quarterly by Buland Publishing Company Limited, 1 
Old Burlington Street, London. 10s per copy. 


Commercial television in Great Britain is proving sufficiently profitable 
to cause a scramble for the few remaining program contracts. Advertising 
revenue has increased from a modest £9 million during the first year of 
operation to some £32 million. The appearance of an established advertising 
trade magazine with a changed face and policy seemed highly indicative of 
a trend in British advertising. The October 1957 issue of Jmpact bore the 
subtitle: “The Quarterly Review of Television” and announced that hence- 
forward it will concentrate on independent television. 


Although a variation in policy of a trade magazine may not be considered 
unusual, it is of far more interest to note that the publication in this form is 
essentially the result of an agreement between the Buland Publishing Com- 
pany Ltd. and Associated Television Ltd. (ATV), one of the contractors 
under the Independent Television Authority. This agreement provided that 
ATV would sustain any possible losses which the publisher might incur 
during the first year. It was clearly maintained, however, that this effort 
was made for the purpose of establishing the magazine firmly in the field to 
the eventual benefit not only of ATV but of all other program contractors 
as well, that such subsidy should not be considered an effort to turn the 
trade magazine into a house magazine, and that this agreement involved no 
sale of the magazine or any part of it. Three issues of /mpact published 
under the agreement have certainly upheld these claims. (October, 1957; 
January and April, 1958.) 
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In contrast to its American counterparts /mpact presently runs far ahead 
in general quality of make-up with high grade paper, artistic composition, 
generous but restrained use of color, special covers, etc. However, this as 
well as its comparatively high price (ten shillings) would seem to indicate 
that it may have trouble holding its own without the support of ATV after 
the next issue. It is the kind of publication that is a must for the office but 
will find few individual subscribers. If the supporting advertisers overlook 
small circulation in favor of prestige advertising much of the possible diff- 
culty may be avoided. 


The content of the publication emphasizes advertising with particular 
attention given to the television commercial and to the television advertisers. 
Criticisms of specific commercials and commercial types, descriptions of 
successful campaigns, a consideration of brand awareness, a paper relating 
the television campaign and company prestige, a commentary on bank adver- 
tising, and a discussion of television film production procedures are to be 
found among the articles in the first three issues. 


Considerable attention is given to audience research. In addition to a 
number of articles in this general area, two of the three issues have pub- 
lished sets of audience measurements. Articles dealing with the status of 
television in other countries and a reference list of information regarding 
television stations and sets throughout the world seem also to indicate 
interest in international television. 


The editorials, as well as the contents in general, reflect a commendable 


policy of sophisticated, realistic, and unrestrained criticism of its supporting 
interests. If the overall quality of the contents is maintained, /mpact should 
prove to be one of the most significant journals in the field of commercial 


broadcasting. 


Richard D. Porter 


University of Southern California 


LAW AND CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS, “A Symposium on Radio and 
Television.” Durham, N.C.: School of Law, Duke University, 1957-58. 
2 parts, totaling 330 pp. $4.00. 


One of the most difficult problems of the teacher of broadcasting is find- 
ing adequate textbook or reference materials pertaining to management and 
legal problems confronting the broadcasting industry today. This symposium 
presentation, therefore, is most opportune and should be a valuable adjunct 
to the library of every college or university offering advanced work in broad- 
casting. 


Law and Contemporary Problems is a unique publication by any stand- 
ard. Issued quarterly by the School of Law at Duke, it differs from the 
conventional law review in that it devotes each issue to a thorough-going 
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analysis of a single legal problem area. This is apparently the first time that 
broadcasting has served as a symposiuum topic, although some of the legal 
questions covered in the thirteen years of publication have dealt with broad- 
cast questions in varying degree (c/., Spring, 1954, issue, devoted to perform- 
ing rights in all media, including radio and television). The striking point 
with respect to the current symposium is that two issues were required to 
completely canvass the field of broadcast problems in this critical year. 


Part I of the symposium appeared as the Autumn, 1957, issue and com- 
prised 157 pages dealing extensively with administrative law and regulation 
of broadcasting. Five authoritative articles explored current antitrust prob- 
lems connected with broadcasting, with an additional four articles devoted 
to more specialized problems of regulatory action. Contributors included 
Roscoe Barrow, the University of Cincinnati Law School dean heading the 
Network Study Staff; Emanuel Celler, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee and its Antitrust Subcommittee currently investigating the net- 
work problem; Victor R. Hansen, assistant attorney general of the United 
States in charge of the anti-trust division of the Department of Justice. 


Part II (Winter, 1958) pertains to problems of more limited scope, of 
less value to the undergraduate student of broadcasting or to laymen gen- 
erally. Topics include “The Advertising Agency Lawyer in Radio and Tele- 
vision,” “Labor Relations in the Broadcasting Industry,” “Authors’ and Per- 
formers’ Rights,” “Multistate Publication,” and similar matters of primary 
concern to the practicing attorney or the legal shcolar. Either part is avail- 
able separately at $2, with a 20% discount in quantities of ten or more. 


In the opinion of this reviewer, both parts belong in every radio-tv de- 
partmental library, but Part I has much greater pertinence for the individual 
student or faculty member. It is certainly well worth the nominal cost and 
could appropriately be required of every graduate student in broadcasting 
in American colleges and universities, not to mention members of the teach- 
ing faculties engaged in mass comunications. 


The Editor 
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IN THE PERIODICALS 


A most interesting development in the publications field during the past 
quarter was the debut of the Journalism Review, a “house organ” of the 
Bureau of Press and Broadcasting Research of the School of Journalism, 
Montana State University. The Review is noted as the first publication of the 
newly established Bureau under the direction of Dr. Frederick T. C. Yu, an 
authority on propaganda in Red China, now on the Montana State Faculty. 
The publication presumably will include articles by faculty, students and 
visiting lecturers at the University, and an examination of the first issue 
indicates that it should prove a worthwhile publications venture. There is 
no indication as to frequency of issue, but individual copies are priced at 
$1 each. Contents of the Spring issue included articles by Alan Barth on 
the function of the press and by Louis M. Lyons on press responsibility. Dr. 
Yu contributed a comprehensive review of “Radio Propaganda in Communist 
China,” while each of the other members of the Montana State journalism 
faculty were represented with research articles. Of special interest was a 
section entitled “Research Summaries,” comprising brief summaries of re- 
search reports written by MSU students as term papers. 


Research is a subject of rapidly heightening interest among journalists 
this season. The Spring, 1958, issue of Journalism Quarterly, featured the 
first of a two-part series on “Journalism Research and Scientific Method,” by 
Bruce H. Westley, chairman of the Council on Communications Research. 
The article is highly recommended, for, even though it purports to deal with 
journalism research, its significance extends to the entire field of mass com- 
munications. 


On the more technical side, the July issue of the Journal of the SMPTE 
includes ten papers on military uses of television which present a fairly 
broad picture of recent developments in this field. Of possibly more general 
interest, an earlier issue (May, 1958) carried a comprehensive roundup of 
television development during 1957, including news accounts of progress in 
sixteen foreign countries. 


In the field of education, one publication received during the quarter 
merits special comment. The May, 1958, Journal of Educational Sociology 
was devoted wholly to “Television and College Teaching,” with Harvey Zor- 
baugh of New York University serving as Issue Editor. Five articles delve 
into various aspects of utilization of television by college teachers; each is 
directed to the teacher planning to make use of the medium but with little 
actual experience in it. As such, the point of view expressed differs from 
some of the other recent literature aimed at the more experienced user. 


Two items dealing with research techniques open some interesting specu- 
lations. In the August, 1958, American Sociological Review, Robert McGinnis 
of the University of Wisconsin writes on “Randomization and Inference in 
Sociological Research,” —a reply to an earlier article by Hanan C. Selvin 
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in the Review for October, 1957. Selvin, briefly, had argued that special 
characteristics of sociological research made the use of statistical test pro- 
cedures of limited value. McGinnis attempts to refute his arguments in some 
detail. The discussion is one which has special significance for researchers 
into radio and television phenomena, and to graduate students working with 
statistical measurement. 


From abroad, the April, 1958, issue of Cahiers D’Etudes de Radio-Tele- 
vision includes a variety of articles of general significance. In “Radio in 
Certain Under-Developed Regions of Brazil,” Da Cruz Guimaraes sets out 
to describe the impact of radio upon the inhabitants of less developed areas 
of Brazil. The article also describes Brazilian radio in its physical and 
programming aspects. In the same issue, too, is a special report entitled 
“International Inquiry as to the Organization of Study and Research in 
Radio-Television: Poland.” The report is a description of the activities of 
the Polish Bureau of Studies and Evaluation, noteworthy if for no other 
reason than it provides information of research being conducted behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


One interesting article in the April issue is one devoted to a description 
of the American network record libraries. The article apparently makes no 
distinction between a “record library” and “program archives” (dealing 
with historical material only), so some of the research significance of the 
article is lost thereby. However, it is pointed out that NBC, in its Central 
Files, maintains over a quarter of a million discs, representing a large por- 
tion of transmissions since 1934. The article mentions that this is the largest 
archive in the broadcasting industry, and that it is growing at the rate of 
1,000 discs a month. The question of historical archives for broadcast ma- 
terial has not yet engaged the attention of American broadcasters or colleges 
and universities to any great degree, although in Europe it has preceded 
the teaching of courses in broadcasting. With the exception of the NBC 
collection (and more limited collections of the other networks), only two 
beginnings in the archives field are known to the Editor of the Journal, that 
of the Mass Communications History Center of the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society and a comparable project at the University of Washington, 
directed by Milo Ryan. 

—The Editor 





